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and teach a lesson on following directions. 
(C 1) (Micro-teaching) 

3.b Using the course outline for the study skills 
listed under CI, 2, 3, the trainee will be 
able to achieve at least 90% efficiency on 
an objective test. 

3.C Using any one of the six organization skills 
listed in the course outline, the trainee 
will prepare and teach a lesson of 10-15 
minutes duration. (c 4) (Micro-teaching) 

3.d Using any one of the eight specialized study 
skills listed in the course outline, the 
trainee will prepare and teach a lesson. 
(C 5) (Micro-teaching) 

3. e Observing an intermediate social studies 

lesson for which the objective is to assist 
pupils in developing a plan for study in 
the content areas, the trainee will prepare 
a brief written description of the plan. 
(C 6) 

aoal 4: T?ie trainee will become proficient in 
developing instructional strategies to assist 
pupils in adjusting rate to purpose. 

Competency 

4. a Using middle grade social studies material, 

the trainee will be able to (1) select a 
purpose or purposes for reading the 
material, and (2) determine the appropriate 
rate and/or rates of reading skills. 
(D 1, 2, 3) 
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Part II. Providing for Individual Differences 

S lb-goal 5 : The trainee, using informal procedures .* 
will be able to assess achievement in reading 
in terms of individual abilities and will be 
able to diagnose individual study skill strengths 
and weaknesses via use of standardized tests. 

Competenc .es 

5. a Using infomtal procedures, the trainee will 
(1) administer an informal reading inventory 
to an individual middla-grade pupil, (2) 
interpret the results, and (3) plan appro- 
priate instructional strategies. (a 1) 

5.b Working with a team of peers, the trainee 
will (1) assist in the administration of a 
group informal or a Cloze Readability 
procedure to middle grade pupils, (2) assist 
in the interpretation of and (3) cooperatively 
plan instructional strategies for individual 
pupils. (A 1) 

5.C Using the results (actual or simulated) of 
any of the three standardized tests listed 
in the course outline, tho trainee will 
formulate a long-range plan of instruction 
for one individual pupil needing remedial 
instruction and for one pupil needing enrich- 
ment activities. (a 2) 

Sub-goal 6: The student will become familiar with 
various levels and types of reading macerials 
for the social studies. 



Competencies 

6. a Using the results of the group informal or 

the cloze readability procedure indicated in 
A 1 of 2, the trainee will select social 
studies materials in the areas tested that 
are commensurate with the reading level of 
the individual pupils. (B 1, 3) 



♦informal procedures refer to evaluation and diagnostic 
procedures which are not standardized. 

erJc 
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6. b Using one of the Xong-range plans in A 3, 

the trainee will indicate materials by 
title, author, and publisher which would 
be appropriate for instructional purposes 
in the individual situation. (B 1, 2, 3) 

Part III. Planning Reading Lessons in Social Studies 

Sub-goal 7: The student will be able to plan lessons 
to provide developmental reading instruction in 
the social studies. 

Competency 

7. a Selecting the appropriate social studies 

concept, the trainee will prepare and teach 
a 10-15 minute lesson to intermediate 
grade pupils. (A and B) 
See also: i B 3 and I C 1, 3 and 4. 
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PHASE Ill t CULMINATING EXPERIENCES 



Overview ; 

Phase III is dssigned to complete the integration of 
social science and educational material in such a way that the 
trainee emerges with some very practical preparation for the time 
he begins to teach on his own. As such, the phase has a number 
of features which run through each of its components: (1) m 
each of the six components, social science and education elements 
are fully combined; the trainee entering the phase has developed 
considerable skill as a teacher and as a social scientist; the 
trainee has also combined elements from both strands on a number 
of occasions, and in this phase he is asked to bring all of his 
skills together in such a way that he can have the maximum impact 
on those he will eventually teach. (2) Phase m is highly in- 
dividualized; each trainee passing through the phase will have 
his own unique set of experiences. Where trainees are gathered 
in large sections, as in components A and C, they are gathered 
only to enable each individual trainee to better utilize the 
resources of his peers. Each trainee will have a substantial 
degree of control over the way he chooses to use the situation. 
(3) The focus of the phase is away from the campus and toward 
the local community, in component A the trainee is preparing 
for off-campus activity, components C and D take place in the 
local conununity, component b concurrently in the local community 
and at the University, and components E and P enable the trainee 
to react, with guidance, to his earlier experiences in the phase 
and in the program as a wholo. Table III: 1 gives an outline of 
the phase and Table III: 2 suggests its chronology. 

Component A is an extensive experience in integrating and 
planning which stems from the A.C.E. in Phase H. it stresses 
the development of a specific means to deliver knowledge of 
social science thinking to elementary students. As such, it is 
also a very practical lesson in educational planning and media. 
Central to the component is the development of a teaching kit, or 
complete set of teaching strategies, activities, and materials. 
The trainee will have already developed and worked with many of 
the individual components of the kit. Others will be borrowed 
from existing published sources. The aim of the component is to 
help the trainee shape all of these materials into a cohesive 
whole which will be uniquely suited for his style of teaching. 
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TABLE III: 1 



ComDonent 


Year 


Sem. 


Credit 


ir,eam..Compo.?ii:,.i.on ... 


A. Workshop: 

Development of 
Teaching Kit 


Junior 


Second 


3 sem. hours 


1 Media Specialist 

1 Educationist 

1 Social Scientist 


B. Field Experience 
(Student Teaching) 


Senior 


First 


10 sem. hours 


1 Public School 
Supervising 
Teacher 


C, Pedagogy Seminar 


Senior 


First 


2 sem. hours 


1 Educationist 
(and consultants) 


Community Study 
Seminar 


Junior 
Senior 


Second 
& 

First 


3 sem. hours 


1 Social Scientist 
(and consul tcint.o) 


E. Independent Study 
(with options) 


Senior 


Second 


3 sem. hours 


1 Educationist 
1 Social Scientist 
(and staff consults 
tior.) 


F. Culminating Seminar 


Senior 


Second 


3 sem. hours 


1 Educationist 

1 Social Scientist 



TABLE III: 2 


p JUNIOR YEAR 


SENIOR 


YEAR 


j| Second Semester 


First Semester 


Second Semester 


1 

f{ (A) Workshop 
} (Teaching Kit) 
3 sem. hours 


(B) Field Experience 
(Student Teaching) 
10 sem. hours 


(E) Independent Study 
(with optionjs) 
3 sem. hours 


Concurrent Phase II 
Experiences : 

Applied Classroom ' 
Experiences ' 

1. Self-Ins true. Lab. ^ 

2. Teaching Clinic 

3. On-going Seminar ; 


Seminars : 

(C) Pedagogy 

2 sem. hours 

(D) Community Study 

3 sem. hours 


(F) Culminating 
Seminar 
3 sem. hours 
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The guided experience of developing the kit is viewed as much 
more important than the kit itself. Even if the new teacher is 
able to use only a small fraction of the kit he will have the 
vitally important experience of bringing together diverse 
jr^aterials and focusing them on the achievement of some clear-cut 
long range objectives. 

Components B and D occur in the setting of a local community 
school. Component B gives the trainee the chance to test materials 
and strategies as well as the chance to test himself when he is 
in close contact with grade school students over an extended 
period of time. Component C, a seminar which takes place at the 
same time as student teaching, provides the trainee with profes- 
sional and peer group guidance; it is a chance to exchange ideas 
and strategies, to talk about problems, and to call in a wide 
range of expert help from the university. Component D reflects 
the strongly held belief that the truly effective social science 
teacher must continue to function as a social scientist after he 
leaves the university. It is a study of some phase of the com- 
munity, or the social patterns of the classroom, in which the 
trainee will use the methodology of the social sciences to improve 
his effectiveness as a teacher. It is the kind of examination 
the teacher will hopefully be engaged in throughout his career. 

Components E and F give the trainee a chance to individually 
react to the' field experience and to the program as a whole. After 
he returns from the field, during the second semester of the senior 
year, the trainee is offered an opportunity to follow one of 
three options. He may decide to serve as a senior program assist- 
ant; as such he will use his skills and experiences to help in 
the instruction of trainees going through earlier phases. He 
can provide feedback to those teaching the earlier phases and 
offer practical credible guidance to the trainees in these 
phases. He may also participate in an active way in the design 
and execution of clinical experiences, he may offer peer guidance 
to those student teaching, and he may aid in assessing the entire 
program or any of its phases. 

As a second option in component E, the trainee may decide he 
would benefit from additional courses in areas of social science 
or education where he has developed an interest or found a weak- 
ness. A third choice would be for the trainee to engage in inde- 
pendent study, either by himself, or with some community agency. 

Component F is a final evaluation seminar designed both to 
assess the trainee and to modify the entire program. Trainees 
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would have a substantial part in the organizing of this semester. 
Hopefully, the seminar would also include input from trainees 
who had passed through the program in previous years and were 
now teaching, as well as instructional personnel from all phases 
of the program and personnel from the school systems where 
elements of the program were being tested. 

Overall, Phase m is essentially assimilative in that it 
draws together all of the previous developments and seeks to 
translate them into a cohesive instructional performance. 

Major Themes of the Phase ; 

Throughout the components of Phase m there are four 
general themes. One or more of the themes is expressed in the 
General Goals of each component; these themes both bind the phase 
together and provide continuity between Phase III and the earlier 
portions of the program. The first theme is the primary one for 
the phase and the following three themes, (a) reflect the 
chronological position of the phase at the end of the program, 
and (b) reflect the extreme importance attached by the whole 
program to continual review, refinement, application and reen- 
forcement of certain fundamental skills. The themes are: 

I. Achieving a complete integration of social science and 
pedagogy in such a way that the teacher leaving the program is 
capable of teaching the best possible social science in the best 
possible way. 

II. Reviewing, reenforcing, and evaluating specific social 
science and pedagogical skills first introduced in earlier 
phases of the program. 

III. Continuing to provide the student with a series of 
experiences to help him become a more perceptive social scientist 
and teacher. (There are no specific competencies associated 
with these experiences. Each student will react differently to 
the experiences and the learning will be of a type which can 
neither be fully predicted nor articulated.) 

IV. Establishing a final mechanism whereby the entire 
program can be reviewed and assessed by its participants. 

When each of the above themes becomes a major element in a 
General Goal, or Sub-goal of a component of the phase, the theme 
number and abbreviation will follow the goal in parenthesis. The 
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abbreviations are as follows: 

I. Integrate 

II. Review and Refine 

III. Experience 

IV. Evaluate Program 



COMPONENT A I WORKSHOP— DEVELOPMENT OP TEACHING KITS 
General Goal 

To give the trainee an opportunity to review and assess 
the social science and pedagogical knowledge and skills 
acquired in previous components of the program; and to 
combine the knowledge and skills into a unified, coherent, 
and personal set of strategies, activities, and materials 
which he can effectively utilize in the classroom. 
(I. Integrate , ii. Review and Refine ) 

Sub-goal 1: To review and assess the social science and 
pedagogical knowledge and skills acquired in previous 
components of the program. 

Competencies 

l.a Given a set of criteria the trainee will be able 
to Identify and locate material which meet the 
criteria. 

i.b Given a set of criteria the trainee will be able 
to analyze material in terms of the criteria. 

l.c Given a set of criteria the trainee will be able 
to evaluate the potential of material to meet the 
criteria. 

l.d Given a set of criteria the trainee will be able 
to adapt or redesign material to better meet the 
criteri. a. 

l.e Given a specific objective the trainee will be 

able to design teaching strategies to help accomplish 
the ob3 active. 
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l.f Given a specific objective the trainee will be 
able to design teaching materials to help ac- 
complish the objective. 

l.g Given a specific objective the trainee will be 
able to design activities to help accomplish the 
objective. 

l.h Given a problem, issue, or topic the trainee will 
be able to develop appropriate social science 
objectives . 

l.i Given the problem, issue, or topic (and the ob- 
jectives developed in l.h above) the trainee will 
be able to design appropriate teaching strategies 
to help accomplish the objectives. 

lo Given the problem, issue, or topic (and the ob- 
jectives developed in l.h above) the trainee will 
be able to design appropriate activities tc help 
accomplish the objectives. 

1. k Given the problem, issue, or topic (and the ob- 

jectives developed in l.h above) the trainee will 
be able to design appropriate materials to help 
accomplish the objectives. 

Sub-goal 2^; To combine the social science and pedagogical 
knowledge and skills acquired in previous components 
of the program into a unified, coherent, and personal 
set of strategies, activities, and materials which he 
can effectively utilize in the classroom. (I. Integrate ) 

Competencies 

2. a Develop (or select and adapt) precise behavioral 

objectives for a complete social science instruc- 
tional program for one grade level. 

2.b Develop (or select and adapt) precise evaluative 
procedures for a complete social science instruc- 
tional program for one grade level. 

2.C Develop (or select and adapt) specific pupil 

materials for a complete social science instruc- 
tional program for one grade level. 
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2.d Develop (or select and adapt) specific pupil 
activities for a complete social science 
instructional program for one grade level. 

2.e Develop (or select and adapt) specific 
teaching strategies for a complete social 
science instructional program for one grade 
level . 

2.f Develop (or select and adapt) specific 

alternative or replacement strategies for 
a complete social science instructional 
program for one grade level. 

2.g Develop one (or more) completely original 
major components for a complete social 
science instructional program for one grade 
level ( including objectives, isvaluative 
procedures, strategies, activities 9n<i 
materials) . 

2.h Evaluate all objectives, evaluative pro- 
cedures, strategies, activities, an^ materials 
specified in 2. a through 2.g in terms of 
their appropriateness for the maturity level 
of the pupils involved. (Revise as needed) 

2.i Evaluate all objectives, evaluative pro- 
cedures, strategies, activities and materials 
specified in 2. a through 2.g in terms of 
their soundness as an application of Social 
science concepts and mode of inquiry. 
(Revise as needed) 

2.j Evaluate all objectives, evaluative pro- 
cedures, strategies, activities, and materials 
specified in 2. a through 2.g in terras of 
their potential for encouraging pupil in- 
volvement and interest in his cultural 
environment. (Revise as needed) 

Activities 



After the trainee has completed Phase ii of the Social 
Science Component of the program and the bulk of his 
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social science course work he will join a group of 
25-30 other trainees and three faculty members from both 
education and the social sciences in the 3-semester 
hour workshop course.* The initial class sessions of the 
course will involve all of the trainees during the 
regular assigned class periods. During this time the 
nature of the course will be explained, a set of resource 
materials will be introduced, the requirements of the 
teaching kit will be set forth in detail, and the group 
will make a series of preliminary decisions relative to 
the details and logistics of the experience to follow. 

The resource materials made available to trainees will 
consist of a comprehensive set of teaching strategies, 
activities and materials from a variety of sources, 
included will be materials from social studies curriculum 
development projects, popular curriculum series, out- 
standing school systems, and students who have earlier 
completed the total program, where possible the resource 
materials will include evaluations made by scholars, 
teachers, and former culminating course trainees. 

AS the course continues, the number of meetings involving 
v?dn^? diminish, small groups or indi- ^ ' 

viduals will begin, with the guidance of faculty, to 

TnTlttl °^ teaching materials and to 

analyze and evaluate materials selected from the set of 
ZlTlt^ niaterials or other sources. Once or twice each 
week the entire group will come together to exchange 
Ideas to listen to outside resource people, to engage 
in activities such as simulations requiring large groups, 
and to evaluate and re-direct their activities. 

AS the course progresses further, individuals or groups will 
begin to make limited tests in the campus laboratory school 
classes of the materials they have selected or developed 
Those making the tests will present results to the class 
as a Whole. While the testing is in progress the remainder 
of the group will continue with further selection, development 



ing 

medj 

serve as consultants as needed. 
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and refinement of materials. 

As soon as is feasible during the semester each trainee 
will present a preliminary draft of a teaching kit. The 
teaching kit will be an integrated set of original and 
selected teaching strategies, activities, and materials 
of the type the trainee could use in teaching a complete 
one-year social science program. The teaching kit will 
consist of a number of component parts along with a 
strategy for combining the various components into an 
integrated program. The precise specifications for the 
teaching kits are elaborated under the integrating skills 
section of course objectives (see 1, c above). A com- 
mittee of social scientists and educators will evaluate 
the preliminary draft of the teaching kit and make sug- 
gestions for its improvement. 

After the initial evaluation of the teaching kit an in- 
creased portion of the trainee's time will be directed 
toward the improvement of the kit and toward the improve- 
ment of the trainee's ability to make use of the material 
included in the kit. Toward the end of the workshop the 
trainee will present the completed version of the teaching 
kit to the committee. Failure to obtain approval of the 
kit could result in the extension of this portion of the 
culminating experience beyond the formal end of the course. 

Evaluation 

a . Continuing evaluation of preliminary skills > As the 
workshop progresses the faculty will engage in a 
continuing evaluation of the trainee's ability to 
perform the tasks specified under sub-goal 1 
(Competencies 1. a through 1. k) . 

Example 

The trainee is asked to identify and locate reading 
material which would meet the following criteria: 

(1) Includes major concepts and generalizations con- 
cerned with economic growth. 

(2) Consistent with views of leading economists. 
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(3) Appropriate to grade level of pupils. 

(4) Touches upon the problem of conflicting values. 

The trainee then proceeds on his own to locate and 
identify such reading material and subsequently 
presents or describes them to the instructor. 

Evaluation of original materials . The trainee will be 
tested on his ability to independently develop a unit 
while acting under certain constraints of content, 
time, and intended students. 

Microteachincy evaluation . Segments of the teaching 
kits will be utilized in microteaching experiences and 
evaluated in terms of effectiveness in achieving 
specific instructional objectives. 

Final evaluation of integrating skills . The faculty 
committee including both education and social science 
specialists will comment on the preliminary draft of 
the trainee's teaching kit and must approve the kit 
in its final form. The criteria for evaluation are 
the competencies specified under sub-goal 2 (see also 
Teaching Kit Evaluation Form below) , 

Example 

TQie trainee presents the final draft of bis teaching 
kit to the committee which examines all components 
of the kit for the purpose of determining if objectives 
are included and stated in behavioral terms. 

If the kit is not complete in this respect, the trainee 
will be required to remedy the deficiencies. If the 
kit is complete with respect to the objectives, the 
committee will proceed to evaluate it on another 
criterion. This evaluation process will continue 
until the committee approves the complete kit as con- 
forming to all of the criteria specified. 
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COMPONENT B: FIELD EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 
Overview 

The trainee will engage in a half-time, semester long, field 
teaching experience under the guidance of the field supervisor. 
This experience is designed to permit him to use a maximuia number 
of skills he has developed in the earlier stages of the program. 
It should be noted that the trainee will enter this learning 
phase with the full resources of his "teaching kit." The col- 
lection of instructional materials and teaching strategies which 
he has prepared and tested should be of great value to him 
throughout his field teaching experience. 

General Goal 

To help students demonstrate the capacity to sustain 
sequential educational activity and interpret programs through 
activities designed to inform the publics served by the 
schools. (I. Integrate , n. Review and Refine , III. Experi- 
ence ) 

Sub-goal 1; Show skill in implementing educational plans. 
(I. Integrate , ii. Review and Refine ) 

Competencies 

l.a Translate socially relevant contemporary problems 
into the terminology and concepts of social 
science theory. 

l.b Develop alternate instructional strategies which 
reflect consideration of cultural variation. 

l.c Show how your teaching plans provide for different 
modes of information delivery. Group, mediated, 
personalized instruction.) 

l.d Describe your rationale for content selection in 
terms of your client population. 

Sub-goal 2-. Demonstrate skill in identifying and inter- 
preting student feedback. (n. Review and Refine) 

Competencies 



2. a Identify coiranon emotional patterns found in chil- 
dren and the stimuli that arouse these emotions. 
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2.b Describe the relationship between "personality" 
and "self-concept. " 

2,c Identify and describe instances of peer influence 

on personality development at diffarent ages and the 
factors which determine popularity. 

2.d Identify and describe instances of peer influence 
in socialization. 

2.e Identify and describe instances of school in- 
fluence in socialization. 

2.f Identify and describe instances of home, school 
and society influences in the development of at- 
titudes and values. 

2.g Identify and describe interests which characterize 
school age children. 

2. h Assess intellectual and cognitive organization of 

individual children and based on that dat? plan an 
appropriate learning experience in the social 
sciences . 

2.i Provide evidence that the information acquired in 
competencies 2.a-2.h have influenced the planning 
of assigned learning experiences for children. 

Sub-goal Demonstrate the ability to effectively use 
student feedback in one's instructional style. 
(II. Review and Refine # III. Experience ) 

Competencies 

3. a Identify the method used to utilize the input of 

students in the instructional planning. 

3.b Describe a variety of systems for developing ways 
of acquiring meaningful student input. 

3.C Develop social science content and presentational 

strategies which are primarily student centered and 
which use student input data. 
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3. d Develop the integration of student input into the 

instructional program. 

Sub-goal 4i Demonstrate an ability to use available 
resources in instruction. (II. Review and Refine , 
III. Experience ) 

Competencies 

4. a Define the concept of a "concept." 
4.b Describe hypothesis testing. 

4.C Describe significant social studies curriculum 
projects. (TABA Social Studies Project, Penton 
Inquiry Social Studies Project, etc.) 

Classify concepts. 

4.e Identify social science concepts which may be 

characterized as theoretical or empirical concepts. 

4.f Describe wide applicability of scientific method. 

4.g Prepare learning experiences which show evidence 
of the application of the findings of current 
social studies projects. (TABA, Penton studies ) 

4.h Show iii your long-range plans evidence of an 

ordered introduction of both empirical and theoretical 
pocial studies concepts. 

4.i Indicate in your plans the social science concepts 
presented and their position in the sequence of 
planned activities 

Sub-goal 5^: Demonstrate skill in assembling learning 

modules which extend initial experiences. (ll. Review 
and Refine ) 

Competencies 



5. a Describe strategies and techniques of instruction 
related to the "Inquiry Approach." 
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5.b Identify and describe selected social science 
journals and the components of social science 
methodology which they contain. 

5,c Describe the differences between "convergent" and 
"divergent" thinking, 

5.d Describe 3 basic kinds of critical thinking 

1) conceptual analysis 

2) logical analysis 

3) speech-act discrimination 

5. e Describe the principles of organization which are 

represented in: self-contained classroom, non- 
gradedness, core programs, open space teaching, 
etc. 

Sub-goal 6 : Demonstrate ability to implement the concept 
of economy in relation to information presnetation. 
(II. Review and Refine ) 

Competencies 

6. a Generate testable hypothesis. 

6.b Identify the distinguishing features of the 
respective social science disciplines. 

6.C Evaluate data and identify when sufficient data 
have been presented to warrant formulating 
generalizations . 

6.d Identify the priority of separate informational 
items. 

6.e Describe the influence of socio-economic class 
upon language development. 

6.f Describe Hurlock's nine points describing concept 
development in children. 

6.g Describe the research findings regarding the role 
of early stimulation in cognitive development. 

6.h Describe the relationship between motives and 
behavior as presented by Kagan. 
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6.i Demonstrate the ability to select an appropriate 
instructional strategy for teaching a specific 
social studies concept. 

6. j Demonstrate the ability to utilize appropriate 

audio-visual aids in planning learning experiences 
for children. 

"•gP^J- Demonstrate appropriate utilization of a variet 
of procedures for evaluating pupils' progress. 
(II. Review and Refine ) 

Competencies s 

7. a Identify evaluative criteria which are appropriate 

to specific social s ience concepts. 

7.b Identify hypotheses which can be generalized to a 
larger number of randomly selected cases. 

7.C Identify and describe data used to evaluate and 
test hypotheses. 

7.d Describe implications of the outcomes of hypothesis 
testing for direct action. 

7.e Describe the use of social science for evaluating 
means of action. 



7.f Design a test instrument for a specific social 

studies unit and make an analysis of the results. 

7.g Prepare a specific learning experience for a small 
group of children, analyze the results, and plan 
remedial procedures. 

Sub-goal 8: Experience sustained teaching in a community 
setting. (m. Experience ) 

(No specific competencies required.) 

Activities 



During the first semester of the senior year, the trainees 
will be routed into one of three tracks for a field experi- 
ence. The trainee may have an 18 week half-day experience 
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in a rural setting or an 18 week half-day experience in an 
urban situation or an 18 week half-day experience in a svOd- 
urban situation. Because of the locale of the university 
and the focus of the program, approximately two-thirds of 
the trainees will intern in rural settings, it is expected 
that the trainee will have a chance to develop depth in his 
field teaching experience through the provision of these 
options . 



a. Prepare and cause to be implemented, a self-instructional 
program of studies. Select a topic which is parallel 
to a conventional instructional unit so that comparative 
data will be available for an assessment of the alterna- 
tive. 



(1) Submit his plans for an extended set of teaching 

experiences along with a log of the doily activities 
carried out. Supply a rationale for the changes 
from the original plans. 

b. Keep a log of student activity for selected students 
and based on that data, predict future behavior. Record 
subsequent output and verify the level of accuracy. 

(1) Act as a leader for a discussion relating to a 
unit of study. 

c. Present open-ended problems which evoke student motiva- 
tion and refrain from suggesting study strategies. 
Encourage each student to pursue the problems in his 
unique way. Examine the study strategies developed in 
terms of criteria for selecting learning activities. 

(1) Formulate participatory models for student involve- 
ment in educational activity planning, management 
policy planning and other areas of enterprise 
which generally concern students, i.e., a student- 
teacher planning group, student program study 
group (idea generation), etc. 

(2) Utilize teacher-pupil planning in the initiation 
and culmination phases of a unit, 

i. Select content appropriate to mini-lessons and develop 
several instructional approaches: 
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Oral presentation (lecture) 
Discussion (exploratory discussion) 
Programmed (self-instruction) 
Inquiry (problem-study) 

(1) Establish investigative teams to study selected 
problems (school vandalism, trash disposal, 
student protection groups, etc.). Determine all 
of the potential resources which could be of value 
to this study. Examine each decision to verify 
the reasons for accepting or rejecting the learning 
resource. ^ 

As a member of a paired team, plan independently for the 
sxngle instructional activity. Without disclosing what 
nas been planned, the trainee will teach one day fol- 
lowed by, his partner the next day. Each day the 
trainees will discuss the rationale for their planning 
with each other „ ^ 

(1) Plan and implement a unit of study in terms of 
available resources and teaching strategies. 

Write a program of studies designed as a self-instruction 
experience. 

(1) Analyze the presentations recorded on video-tape 
and project the implication of his analysis for 
succeeding lessons. 

Using the methods of public opinion survey, construct 
an instrument which will gather and process client 
opinions effectively. 

(1) Use tests, rating devices in order to evaluate 
learning and ultimately, instructional design. 

Participate in some professional organization related 
to career interests. 

(1) Attend professional meetings of organizations 

which represent his career interests; i.e., ncSS 
AHS, etc. 
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i. Develop task descriptions which can serve as guide- 
lines during implementation and which are amenable to 
performance measure. 

(1) Prepare video tapes for the purpose of self- 
evaluation. Identification of strengths and 
weaknesses « 

j. Plan and chair a meeting of room parents where the 
program is concerned with explaining the nature and 
purpose of his classroom operation. Reflect the 
special needs of his student constituency and provide 
opportunity for audience input. 

k. Perform the operations of programmed materials which 
present stenographic reports of case problems through 
to a solution. Ascertain the minimum nuniber of steps 
necessary for solution and rank the steps in order 
of importance. 

(1) Keep a running log of classroom activities as a 
program presenter. Periodically classify his 
tasks and relate time use to his planning criteria. 

1. Participate in weekly critiques or rap sessions with 
supervising teachers. 

m. Construct and validate test items design for a unit 
of instruction. 

Evaluation 

a. Compare the data according to pre-established criteria. 
(Research study model) 

(1) Examine the materials submitted. (Subjective 
judgment) 

b. Compare predictions with recorded performance. 
(Analysis) 

(1) Use Flanders* interaction analysis technique to 
enhance objectivity when making judgments about 
teacher pupil participation in a structured 
discussion. (Objective data record) 



ERLC 
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c. Analyze performance in terms of criteria. (Observation) 

(1) Assess the modes of involvement in terms of the 
nature of student involvement. (Subjective judg- 
ment) ^ 

d. Subject the instructional strategies developed to 
expert evaluation. (Jury panel) 

(1) Determine the breadth of resources proposed and 
the possible value of these resources. 
(Subjective judgment) 

e. compare his lesson plans with his peer's performance 
and plans. (Subjective self-evaluation) 

f. Verify his implications following the teaching. 
(Assessment) 

g. Collect a sample of test data and subject his instrument 
to a validation through statistical analysis. 
(Research study model) 

h. Demonstrate his participation and keep a record of 
activities. (Tangible evidence) 

i. Submit his proposed educational tasks to performance 
measure. (Performance data) 

j. Record his activities in connection with his efforts 
along with his perception of the value of his efforts 
(Self-appraisal-record) 

(1) Interview administrators, teachers, para-profes- 
sionals and custodians with whom the trainee has 
worked. (Subjective judgment) 

k. Arrange for an expert observer to witness his presenta- 
tion and evaluate it in accordance with criteria 
(Expert-jury) 

1. Compare his results with the answers. (Jury) 

m. Use every opportunity to enhance friendships with and 

among students as he plans learning activities consistent 
with student needs and interests. 
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n. Use established evaluation criteria to examine his own 
performance, 

o. A social scientist will periodically evaluate lessons 
taught with the aim of assessing social science con- 
tent. 
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COMPONENT C: PEDAGOGY SEMINAR 
General Goal 



The group which is engaged in the field experience in teach- 
ing will meet in the local community to discuss, coordinate 
and evaluate their activities. (m. Experience) 

Sub-goal 1: To permit the trainee to compare problems 

encountered in the field experience and discuss possible 
solutions. (III. Experience ) 

Sub-goal 2s To penait trainees who have selected the rural, 
urban, and suburban situations to compare techniques, 
classes, and results. (m. Experience ) 

Sub-goal 3_: To discuss the success or failure of various 
elements tested during the field experience. 
(III. Experience ) 

Sub-goal 4: To organize the testing of the same materials 
in different settings. (m. Experience ) 

Sub-goal 5: To have professional advice available to aid 
in planning, teaching and evaluation. (III. Experience) 



Activities 



A seminar meeting during the week, probably on week-ends. 
The precise form and content to be determined according 
to the needs of the trainee involved. 



Evaluation 



To be determined in accord with the particular activities 
selected. 
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COMPONENT D: COMMUNITY STUDY SEMINAR 
Overview 



The trainee will conduct an independent social science study 
directed at some element of the community in which he is student 
teaching, it will be done in cooperation with a social scientist- 
who may or may not be the same person who is administratively in 
charge of the community study seminar. 

General Goal 



To give the trainee experience in using social science 
methodology in a non-university setting and in applying 
social science methodology to the community in which he 
is working or to the group with which he is working. 
(II. Review and Refine , ill. Experience ) 

Sub-goal To further develop and refine the trainee's 

ability to use social science methodology. (ii. Review 
and Refine ) 

Competencies 

l.a The trainee will be able to clearly state the prob- 
lem he wishes to deal with. 

l.b The trainee will be able to state the method he 
proposes to use to solve the problem. The method 
selected must take into account the time available, 
the data available, and the sensitivities of the 
community in which he is working. 

l.c The trainee will use the data and the method stated 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem. 



(Note: The competencies listed above are simply 
an abbreviated version of the general social 
science competencies elaborated on in Phase I. 
If the trainee elects to present his study to the 
class he is teaching then additional competencies 
involving the selection and presentation of materi- 
als will be needed. Such competencies have been 
stated in earlier sections of the program.) 
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Sub-goal 2: To give the trainee the experience in confront- 
ing the problems of doing social science research out- 
side the academic setting. (ill. Experience ) 

Sub-goal 3i To help establish for the trainee the value 
of continuing local social science research for ef- 
fective teaching in a community. (III. Experience ) 

Activities 

During the last semester of the junior year, or as soon as 
hs learns where he will student teach, the trainee will 
begin a series of background readings on that community. 
This could be done as part of the continuing seminar. The 
readings should be fairly broad in nature and might include 
items like local history, econcanic surveys of the area, 
studies of community proboems, material from Chambers of 
Commerce, newspapers from the area, etc. These materials 
could then be discussed with other trainees who will be 
teaching in the same area. 

When the prospective teacher begins his student teaching he 
will also select some element of the local social patterns 
he wishes to study in detail. The study need not be 
directly related to his earlier reading. Types of studies 
might include: (1) a problem of local concern, or an item 
of local history, which could be presented to the class 
being taught; (2) a study focusing on some aspect of the 
social behavior of the students being taught; (3) a study 
focusing on sane phase of the community as a whole which 
would not be in a form to be presented to his class. 

For the first few weeks the entire group of student teachers 
would meet once or twice a week with a social scientist. 
During these meetings the groups would be concerned with 
(1) possible areas for study, [2) the appropriateness or 
inappropriateness of particular research techniques, (3) 
local resources available, and (4) selecting an advisor 
to work with the trainee on his particular problem. The 
advisor might be the social scientist working directly with 
the group or one recommended from the campus staff. For 
the remainder of the semester the student teacher group 
would meet as it saw fit, either with or without the social 
scientist. Common problems could be discussed and addi- 
tional local or campus personnel brought int. Most of the 
project would be done as independent research with the 
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help of the advisor. 
Evaluation 

Near the end of the semester a written version of the com- 
munity study would be submitted to the advisor who would 
assign a grade and pass the study on to the social science 
coordinating committee. The coordinating committee would 
. assess the appropriateness of the study to the general 
aims of the program and might wish to modify the require- 
ments for future studies. The project would then be placed 
in a file where it would be available to the next group of 
trainees passing through the program. 
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COMPONENT E : INDEPEtjPENT STUDY 
General Goal 

To enable each student to select options which he perceives 
will be of greatest value to him in fulfilling the role of 
a social science specialist in the elementary school. 
(II. Review and Refine . III. Experience ,, iv. Evaluate 
Program ) 

Options 

a. Senior Program Assistant. In this capacity the 
trainee would join an interdisciplinary faculty 
team involved in some phase of the instruction. 
His most effective use would be to work with a 
clinical experience team and by doing so bring 
about program changes whenever needed. 

b. Independent Researcher. The trainee would engage 
in sophisticated research activity with the pur- 
pose of improving his skills as a researcher. 
The projects could be in concert with community 
agencies or other units of government which are 
directly concerned with the topics selected by the 
student. 

c. Peer Assistant Teacher. The trainee woula work with 
a beginning trainee in his field experience to 
develop the advanced trainee's leadership skills. 
This role would also provide an opportunity for 

him to develop evaluation skills in the role of 
assessment officer. 

d. Advanced Study in Selected Fields. The trainee 
would select courses and/or independent study 
projects in which he has a personal interest or 
need. 

Sub-goal 1: Demonstrate leadership skills through service 
as co-teacher, program evaluator, peer discussant in 
a student-staff role. (III. Experience . IV. Evaluate 
Program ) 



Competencies 
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l.a Write an objective critique of a trainee's learning 
unit. 

l.b Organize staff resources to provide for the 

systematic review and evaluation of a trainee's 
work plans and performance. (Prepare for a 
staffing. ) 

l.c Plan a corrective program for a trainee experiencing 
difficulty with the classroom evaluation of his 
instructional objectives. 

l.d Prepare an evaluative instrument to use with 
trainees in viewing video tapes of clinical 
teaching. 

1. e Develop an instructional lesson assessment strategy 

which permits paired evaluators to independently 
assess instruction and later compare outcomes. 

Sub-goal 2t Assume responsibility for program evaluation 
and improvement through the quality of his input in 
the continuing seminar. (iv. Evaluate Program ) 

Co mpetencies 

2. a Prepare and present objective evidence of your work 

in selected phases of the preparation program 
(i.e., evidence of questioning skill, logical 
consistency of lesson plans ). 

2. b Maintain a program activity log showing the 

activity and your rationale for the activity 
along with a self-evaluation of your performance. 

sub-goal Demonstrate initiative and research capabilities 
through independently conceived research efforts. 
(II. Review and Ref:. ..3) 

Competencies 

3. a Write a research proposal. 

3.b Conduct a survey of the literature in a research 
of your own interest. 
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3.C Prepare a data gathering procedure with instrumenta- 
tion for a research topic of your choice. 

3.d Prepare a list of possible research proposals 
involving civic and social agencies which are 
within the range of your capabilities and 
resources . 

3.e Replicate a study to verify its findings and 
test your application of research skills, 
(Select =» reported study which is manageable within 
your pex^ \al restraint pattern.) 

3, f Secure a consultant work experience with a social/ 

community agency which provides actual experience 
with an on-going research effort. (Possibly data 
gathering or analysis.) 

Sub-goal 4; Engage in self-evaluation activities. (n. Re- 
view and Refine ) 

Competencies 

4. a Submit your work proposals to the program team 

evaluators, 

4,b State performance expectations for selected 
instructional lessons. 

4.C Request observation of your actual performance in 
terms of your statement of performance expecta- 
tions. (Request peer evaluators.) 

4.d Compare your self-evaluation with that of the 
peer evaluator. 

Activities 

a. Accept the responsibility of assisting a beginning field 
experience trainee in the preparation and implementation 
of a learning unit. In this role serve as a resource 
expert and project evaluator. Critique the work and 
guide the development of new alternatives where needed. 
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b. Join an evaluation team which undertakes the assessment 
of a segment of the program? i.e., mini-class teaching, 
constructing instructional aids, testing programmed 
material, evaluating video-tapes, and acting as inde- 
pendent auditor on a request basis. 

c. Prepare student-staff leaders for roles as program 
evaluators through : 

(1) Application of established criteria to pre-recorded 
mini-class sections. 

(2) Presenting data recording strategies; i.e., 
classification systems. 

(3) Paired practice sessions. 

d. In cooperation with public agencies, develop a study 
proposal which represents an extension of his pro- 
ficiencies . 

(1) Participate in a community action program. 

(2) Provide investigative service for some areas of 
social concern (housing or race relations). 

(3) Work for a political candidate or office holder. 

(4) Work with some unit of local government (welfare 
service, county health, youth house). 

Evaluation 

a. Compare the results of his evaluation tasks with a 
co-evaluator ' s . 

b. Be observed by an evaluation team in the role of co- 
teacher, program evaluator, and peer discussant. 

c. Develop self-instructional materials which relate 
established criteria to tasks. Each mini-class tape 
would necessitate the trainee's viewing the tape. 
The trainee's responses would be compared to the 
model on videotape. 
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d. Construct an evaluation statement which reflects 
performance levels for each major activity in a com- 
munity action program. 

e. Evaluation of the proposal by members of the evaluation 
team. 

f. Evaluation of trainee's progress in terms of the goals 
of the program by a faculty team. 
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COMPONENT F: CULMINATING SEMINAR 
General Goal 

To provide the trainee with both personal and professional 
guidance as he operates as a member of the entire group of 
10 trainees and/or as an individual trainee. (ll. Review 
and Refine , IV. Evaluate Program ) "" 

Sub-goal 1: Demonstrate knowledge of the professional 
aspects of teaching. (n. Review and Refine ) 

Competencies 

l.a Describe the roles of teachers as expressed in 
idealistic terms and as perceived in practice. 

l.b Describe the purposes served by professional 
organizations representing the interests of 
teachers. 

l.c Describe the relationship between his duties and 
responsibilities as a teacher. 

1. d Describe and evaluate the ethics and responsibility 

of wovking under the conditions of academic free- 
dom. 

Sub-goal 2: Demonstrate knowledge of the legal aspects of 
teaching in particular and of the education system in 
general. (ii. Review and Refine) 

Competencies 

2. a Describe the state's legal responsibility for 

establishing and maintaining an educational 
system. 

2.b Describe the role of the federal government in 
support of education (categorical and general 
aid, title programs, etc.). 



2.C Describe the legal responsibilities of local 
school boards to (a) the teachers and (b) the 
community. 
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2.d Identify and analyze questions concerning teacher 
liability in terms of his responsibilities to 
students, parents, and the school board. 

2. e Describe and analyze historical and contemporrry 

issues that have placed constraints on the educa- 
tion system (integration, aid to parochial schools), 

Sub^qoal 2: Demonstrate knowledge of the financial structure 
for the various levels of education. (il, R eview and 
Refine ) 

Competencies 

3. a Describe the shared state-local responsibility 

for financing public schools. 

3.b Describe the basic financial terms that teachers 
should be acquainted with (e.g., "assessed valua- 
tion," "school funds," "tax rate," "bonding 
capacity") . 

3. C Describe and analyze the causes of and proposed 

solutions to the inequities among local school 
districts due to differing assessment procedures. 

S\3b-qoal 4: Demonstrate knowledge of the ins tructional 

issues and problems encountered in contemporary educa- 
tional settings. (n. Review and Refine ) 

Competencies 

4. a Describe the problems of classroom management. 

4.b Describe some of the various factors affecting 

teacher performance in the classroom ("accountability, 
"ungraded classes," "team teaching," "ability 
grouping," "open schools," "performance contract- 
ing," "individualized instruction," etc.). 

Sub-goal 5^: Demonstrate knowledge of u-^pics most often 
affecting the beginning teacher . (ir. Review and 
Refine ) 



Competencies 
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5,a Describe some of the interview techniques that 
are employed by principals, superintendents and 
directors of personnel. 

5.b Identify and describe the difference between unit 
and dual school districts. 

5.C Describe and analyze the "incremental," "index," 
and "merit" types of salary schedules. 

5.d Describe the responsibilities and remuneration 
expected for accepting extracurricular duties. 

5.e Define concept "tenure" and identify the various 
factors affecting it. 

5.f Describe and analyse the roles of personnel other 

than teachers that are likely to affect the day-to- 
day routine of the teacher (superintendent, 
principals, coordinators, special teachers, etc.). 

Sub-goal 6^: Take part in an overall evaluation of the 
entire program. (iv. Evaluate Program ) 

Activities 

Activities will evolve from the needs and interests of the 
particular group of trainees. However, the following 
activities will probably be included during the course of 
the Culminating Seminar: 

a. Exchanging field experiences (student teaching) in order 
to determine weaknesses that could be strengthened 
during the course of the seminar. 

b. Having opportunities to discuss in depth with super- 
vising teachers in the field the educational problems 
of rural, urban and siaburban schools. 

c. Formulating an educational philosophy as a direct 
result of the trainee's experiences in the field and 
his enrollment in the series of seminars. 

d. Assessing the overall program from the standpoint of 
the group and the individual trainees. 
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e. Preparing for an interview for a position in the 
public schools and becoming acquainted with follow- 
up procedures. 

*f. Gaining further knowledge of the function of the 
teacher as a professional. 



Evaluation 



Evaluation is based on the trainee's ability to: 

a. Assess his potential strength and weakness as a social 
studies specialist in terms of the basic objectives 
of the total program. 



b. 



Verbalize an educational philosophy that would be based 
on the primary objectives of the overall program as 
well as on his own experiences and background. 



?• J n r collective bargaining, salary schedules, 

teacher liability, etc., will be included at various stages in the 
overall program in addition to the culminating seminar 
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INTRODUCTION 

1.1 The Third Sub-Regional Workshop on Curriculum Development in Teacher Education was 
held in Kabul, Afghanistan, on 3-10 June iQ''2. The Workshop was organized by the 

Asian Institute for Teacher Educators (AITE), Quezon City, PhiHppines, in cooperation with the 
Unesco National Commission and the Ministry of Education, Afghanistan. The theme of the 
Workshop was "Basic Experiences — Direct and Indirect — for Integrating Theory and Practice 
in Teacher EducaUon." The following Member States of Unesco in Asia we e invited to partici- 
pate in the Workshop— Afghanistan, Burma, India, Iran, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka'. AITE 
requested the participating countries each to send two participants, one from the Ministry of 
Education and one either from a university or a teacher training institution. Burma did not send 
any participants and the participants from India could not come (see Appendix I). 

1.2 A Planning Committee, headed by H.E. Dr. M. Yasin Azim, First Deputy Minister of 
Education, Actg. Minister of Education, and Actg. Rector of the Kabul University, and 

a Reception Committee with Mr. Zahir Aziz, Secretary, Afghan National Commission for Unesco, 
were in charge ot making the arrangements for the Workshop. AITE deputed Dr. N.P. Pillai,' 
Unesco Expert in Educational Research, as Director of the Workshop and Mrs. Penelope v'. 
Flores, Executive Officer, AITE, as Coordinator. Tlie host country nominated Mr. Juma Gul Ban- 
dawal as the counterpart of the Director and Dr. Abdul Ghafoor Ghaznawi as the counterpart of 
Mrs. P.V. Flores. Mr. K.L. Talwar was nominated to assist the Coordinators and also to be 
the head of the Secretariat (see Appendix 11). 

1.3 The opening ceremony was held at the Kandahar Hall of the Hotel Inter-Cortinental, 
Kabul. H.E. Mr. Mohammed Fazell, Second Deputy Minister of Education, acted as the 

Master of Ceremonies. The proceedings started with an invocation by Qazi Abdullah reciting 
verses from the Holy Koran, beginning, "He who taught (the use of) the pen, taught Man 
that which he knew not." H.E. Dr. Yasin Azim delivered the inaugural address. He underscored 
the significant role played by teacher education in educational development, thus: "Teacher edu- 
cation IS the key to all educational development since, without well qualified teachers, little pro- 
cess in education can be made." Dr. N.P. Pillai, Director of the Workshop, made a statement 
in which he thanked the Royal Government of Afghanistan and also described the purposes 
ot the Workshop. A message from Dr. Alfredo T. Morales, Director of the Asian InsUtute for 
leacher Educators, Quezon City, was read by Mrs. P.V. Flores. The inaugural function was 
attended by distinguished teacher educators from the Ministry of Education and Kabul University 
as well as members of the Afghan National Commission for Unesco, the Columbia Team, the 
British Council, the American Peace Corps, and the Asia Foundation and representatives of 
Unesco, UNICEF, UNDP and some of the embassies. (For the text of speeches see Annexes.) 

1.4 Immediately after the opening ceremony the Director held an orientation session in which 
he traced the genesis of the Third Sub-Regional Workshop and spelled out in detail the 

end products envisaged, namely: 

(i) Identifying the basic field, laboratory and clinical experiences to be provided- to every 
student of teacher education, both in pre-service and in-service training, for enabling 
student teachers to achieve the desired objectives. 

(ii) Grouping these experiences as direct and indirect and suggesUng the site and proce- 
dures for imparting each type of experience. 



' Ceylon was renamed as Sri Lanka in May, 19"/ 2. 
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(iii) Distinguishing between the otjectives of pre-teaching experiences and student teach- 
ing experiences, and sequencing the experiences with reference to the attainment of 
objectives, specifically: 

a. to enable student teachers to acquire, at the appropriate periods of time, the 
practical experienee.^ necessary for understanding the theoretical concepts of 
teacher education which are discussed (with some orderly sequence), without 
causing distortions and gaps in communication between the source and the recip- 
ient; and 

b. to enable them to reconstruct a meaningful theory of education based on the 
practice of education, which would be relevant to the situation currently obtain- 
ing in the country as well as its aspirations for development. 

(iv) Suggesting appropriate methods of organizing pre-teacliing and student teaching ex- 
periences for the attainment of the desired objectives. ^ 

(v) Suggesting the changes to be effected in the organization and admir):j?tration of 
teacher education for adopting the new concepts — particularly in the content and 
format of the curriculuin, staffing of training institutions, staffing of cooperating 
schools, and the relationships between the training institutions and the schools and 
other agencies in the field of education. 

(vi) Suggesting other measures necessary for installing an integrated curriculum and for 
its continued improvement through innovations in curricular content, methods and 
techniques. 

3.5 The following were elected office bearers: 

H.E. Mr. Mohd Fazell ^ Chairman 

Mr. L.A. Devendra _ First Deputy Chairman 

Mr. Gopi Nath Sharma _ Second Deputy Chairman 

Mr. Gauhar Rahman Abbassi — Rapporteur General 

1.6 The rules of procedure were then adopted with H.E. Mr. Mohammed Fazell on the chair. 
The Agenda for the Workshop was also adopted (see Appendix III). 

1.7 Three groups were formed for the working sessions. The following were elected chair^ 
man and rapporteur of each group: 

Group A 

Mr. Abdul Sami Hamid — Chairman 

Mr. C.J. Allen — Rapporteur 

^ ^ Group B 

Mr. M. Amin ^ Chairman 

Dr. H.S.S. Lawrence ^ Rapporteur 
Group C 

H.E. Mr. Mohd Fazell — Chairman 

Dr. E. Edualino — Rapporteur 

The list of participants in each group is given in Appendix IV. 
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REVIEW OF THE PRESENT SITUATION REGARDING THE 
PROVISION OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
TEACHER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

Country reports from Afghanistan, Iran, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka which were pre- 
sented to the Workshop provided the basis for a review of the present situation with regard 
to the provision of practical experiences in teacher ed'jcation in these countries. 

2.1 The Objectives 

In general, it was found that the common objectives in providing practical experiences for 
teachers under training were as follows: 

(i) to acquaint teachers with the functioning of the school and classroom in actual situa- 
tions; 

(ii) to acquaint teachers with teaching materials and techniques; 

(iii) to observe eflFcctive teaching in the classroom by competent teachers; 

(iv) to study child behaviour; 

(v) to put into practice the theories of learning taught; ?nd 

(vi) to develop professional approaches to teaching. 

2.2 The Organization and Conduct of Practical Experiences 

2.21 In all the countries represented, it was found that the practical experiences given 
were mostly confined to the school situation, if not to practice teaching only. Practice 
teaching included observation, demonstration, discussion and participation in teaching. There 
were, however, differences regarding the actual practice provided, some countries allotting 
only a fixed number of teaching periods per week and others requiring sustained teach- 
ing through block teaching periods. In many countries where there were two-year courses, 
no practice teaching was provided before the second year. In one country of the region 
(Sri Lanka) where the training course is of two years' duration, admission to teacher 
training colleges was preceded by at least three months of actual teaching experience 
as well as by an entrance examination. 

2.22 Present practices with regard to the supervision of teaching experiences were also 
reviewed. It was found that in most countries supervisors from the training institutions 
were responsible for providing guidance to a full class of students unccr training which 
was greatly in excess of the number of five or six students which is generally recom- 
mended as being desirable. In addition, these supervisors were required to cover up to as 
many as six cooperating schools and to travel distances <rf up to 25 miles in order to 
supervise the teaching of all the students assigned to them. It was also pointed out that 
tlie position with regard to cooperating schools was in most cases unsatisfactory. The 
academic levels of the staff and headmasters in many of the primary schools were lower 
than those of the students under training and this resulted in unsatisfactory practice teach- 
ing programmes. There was often, too, resentment on the part of cooperating school staffs 
at what they tended to regard as intrusion by the student teachers. Many headmasters and 
supervisors had heavy administrative duties which prevented them from giving full support 
to the practice teaching programmes and this meant that the expert guidance (which is 
an essential requirement for practice teaching) was often lacking. Many efforts were 
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none the less being made in the region to make headmasters, supervisors and cooperating 
school teachers more effective agents in the practice teaching programme but much was 
still needed to be done if real improvement was to be brought about. 

2.3 Et-^duation 

Evaluation of practice teaching was jrenerally done by supervisors from the training in- 
stitutions and r ot by cooperating school headmasters, teachers and circuit supervisors or in- 
spectors of schools. In some countries, however, headmasters' evaluations were taken into ac- 
count in the fiaai assessments. Teaching ceith'^cates were generally awardf - only after success- 
ful completion of both the theoretical and practical parts of the prograwim<- and a failure in 
either part generally demanded referral or re examination. Criteria for evah ation Here neither 
properly formulated nor openly discussed with the student teachers in mos* cases. 

2.4 Integration of Practice with Theory of Ecucation 

It was agreed that in most countries of ±e region the theories of learning waich were 
first taught in the 1 cture room were not adequately put into practice. It was emphasized that 
in many instances, this was due to the demands of an examination system which see^ the two 
parts as separate. In any ease, no conscious effort was made so far at integrating theory and 
practice, or to make the theory courses or practical experiences relevant to the changing objec- 
tives of school education. 



Many other factors were highlighted as being responsible for the unsatisfactory nature 
of many teacher education programmes. Most prominent among these were the low salary scales 
and the lack of incentives for both teacher educators and teachers. It was felt that this question 
needed consideration if noteworthy improvements in the situation were to be brought about. The 
growing unrest among students and tiacher educators of the region was felt to be the visible 
symptom of their deep-rooted dissatisfaction with the type of training being provided. It was sug- 
gested that surveys might be carried out in the region to explore further the causes of this un- 
rest among both students and staff, and all steps taken to remr^y the situation before It is too 
late. It was noted that efforts were already being made in the region to introduce new techniques 
and materials in teacher education which would make it relevant to the context of the present 
situation. Some praiseworthy initiatives have been taken, e.g., in film-making, broadcasts for 
teachers, the production of teachers' kits, etc. But even where such techniques have been intro- 
duced they were still not being used to maximum effect. A planned effort at total reform has not 
yet been mounted in any (rf the Member States. 



SEMINAR ON BASIC EXPERIENCES — DIRECT AND INDIRECT — 
FOR INTEGRATING THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

3.1 The Working Papers and Documents 

The Seminar opened with a presentation by Ehr. N.P. Pillai of the gist of the two work- 
ing papers: (1) "Basic Experiences ^ Direct and Indirect — for Integrating Theory and Practice 
in Teacher Education" and (2) "Developing a Teacher Education Communication Model." The 
following documents published by AITE were also introduced as basic documents for the guid- 
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ance of the Workshop: (1) 'Problems of Integration — VerH:al 2nd Ho-izontal— -if the Teacher 
Education Curriculum," Trends in Teacher Education, Number 17, December 1.971; (2) Integra- 
tion and Modernization of the Teacher Education Curriculum, Report ot 'he Second Sub-l^egional 
Workshop on Teacher EducaUon, Bangkok, 1971; (3) "New Dimensions in Off-Campus Student 
Teaching," Trends in Teacher Education, Number 19, June 1972; (4) Research and Development 
in Teacher Education in Asia; Report of a Working Group, Baguio City, January 1972 

3.2 Clarifying Objectives and Concepts 

Staiting with the work done at the Second Sub-Regional Workshop in which models of in- 
tegration of the professional courses ir teacher education have been worked out, the speaker 
pointed out that the objective set before the 1 bird Sub-Regional Workshop was to complete 
the integration process by evolving a scheme for the integration of theory and practice. This is 
to be done by indicating in detail the practical experiences to be provided and the best way of 
providing them for helping the proper communication of theoretical concepts without distortions, 
and for the rebuilding of a meaningful theory of education based on practice. All experiences to 
br provided to a student teacher through in-course activities or student teaching, or required 
o! him outside of these, to see, feel and try a hand at the work of the professional practitioner 
aie known as professional laboratory experiences. These are to be classified as direct and indirect 
e..periences. The direct experiences are those which are given in the field and in the schools in 
Older to provide concrete imagery, so that verbal pursuits wotild have action concepts. They 
would also, while providing situational experiences, promote decision-making competency. Indi- 
rect experiences are a part of the vicarious experiences to be provided in the training institution 
for promoting knowledge, skills and psychomotor abilities before one goes to the school for 
stulent teaching. It was pointed out that while the practical experiences may be provided 
tliro igh the field, the laboratory or the clinic, these become direct or indirect experiences ac- 
cordii.'g to whether they are pr vided in actual field or classroom situations or in a laboratory 
setting and direct, d primarily to the observants, or for practice, in a controlled situation, of skills to be 
adopted later in regular field or classroom operations. The indirect experiences are most valued 
for their feedback and the ^>pportunity which they afford for learning to improve practices 
through the teach-critique-reteach cycle towards achievable perfection. All simulated experiences 
are indirect. 

3.3 The Rationale and Methods for Providing Basic Experieuces 

The rationale and methods for providing basic experiences were then discussed. What makes 
practice an experience is the interpretation and reflection brought to bear on it from the point 
of view of purpose. The experiences are to be appropriate to the individual needs of the stu- 
dents, and should be spread over the whole period of professional preparation, as it would be 
more effective for learning theory and practice than when the experiences are concentrated in a 
teaching phase coming towards the end. If student teaching is organized in two phases, and the 
proper pre-teaching experiences and laboratory experience? are carefully built in with this pro- 
gramme, this might affcMrd more links for integrating theory and practice. The use of techno- 
logical aids and mass media will economise time and effort; but it is important to bear in mind, 
if change is desired, that the new media is used not for the old purpose but to engender in the 
new generation of teachers a spirit of enquiry and enable them to examine their performances 
in the light of tlieir goals. 
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3.4 The Organizational Pattern: A Partnership Concept of Training, 

3.41 Teaching Centres and a New Pattern of Staffing 

The organizational pattern was then taken up. The advantages of establishing a Teach- 
ing Centre in each school for imparting direct experiences were discussed. This would 
leave the training institution to be organized mainly as a centre for imparting indirect 
experiences. The training would then be viewed as a partnership between the school and 
the training institution. The staff of the training institution as tutorial staff and of the 
school as the clinical staff, would share the work of training, evaluating and certifying 
the student teachers. The importance of holding post-teaching conferences throughout was 
stressed. 

3.42 Teacher Education Councils and Materials and Services Centres 

In order to facilitate the promotion of healthy relationships between the schools and 
the training institutions several proposals were made. One was to .*nake the supervising 
teachers in the schools associate members of the training institution, and to make the in- 
spector of the schools the counterpart of the Director of Student Teaching in the train- 
ing institution. Another was to establish a Teacher Education Council in each locality 
with its members drawn from the participating institutions and other agencies, whose serv- 
ices m^y be necessary for providing teacher education. The Council could then establish 
centres which might provide, a common pool of costly teaching resources like a closed 
circuit television station, a central films library, etc. It might also conduct conferences 
and seminars for the staff as well as the in-service education of teachers. The exchange 
of students and teachers within the area could also thereby be facilitated. These centres 
may be called Materials and Services Centres, 

3.43 Student Advisers for Freshmen 

The idea of attaching a group of freshmen trainees to a senior student adviser for 
routine help and guidance was also explored. So also was the idea of an internship period 
after training. An internship period of one year after a course of one or two years* dura- 
tion will help to add a further year of supervised practice and specialized study (in a 
selected field) and thereby greatly improve the quality of the teachers without adding very 
much to the cost of training. In all such cases, these interns may then be required to 
serve as the student advisers to the trainees. 

3.5 The Role of the Training Institution in Integrating Theory and Practice 

The new procedures for the education and training of teachers should be such that the 
training imparted in the school and the training institution should enable the student teacher 
to discover for himself the principles of learning from the practice of teaching. The training insti- 
tution should, tlierefore, while providing opportunities for self-leatning, help in the integration 
of theory and practice through tutorials and seminars, and through simulated experiences for 
discussion of situations to fill gaps. These discussions should also introduce the student teacher to 
the various disciplines such as philoso/phy, psychology, sociology, etc., as and when relevant questions 
come up. Regular seminars on theoretical concepts may be hold but these would focus more on the 
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critical analyses of teaching behaviour and the logic of pedagogical strategies than on discussion 
of conflicting theories. The teachers and student teachers should develop a common philosophy 
of education in order to achieve consistency in their theoretical expositions and to relate these 
expositions to practice. These procedures should result in the student teachers' reconstructing a 
me&nmgful theory of education based on practice. It should also inspire them to pursue further 
studies in special fields and to do some research in order to improve their own practices. 

3.6 The Outcome — Producer Manager Teacher Model 

The teacher model that should result from a training of this kind will be of a producer- 
manager who will be capable of manipulating all teaching media to the best advantage, or- 
ganizing and conducting team teaching, and promoiing self-learning and self-evaluation. His edu- 
cational effort would be directed to achieve the aims and objectives of education as prescribed 
by the State, in the overall context of the aspirations of the country and the advances in edu- 
cational technology and practices in the world at large. 

3.7 Discussion 

The participants in the Seminar, while generally agreeing with the points of view pre- 
sented, raised some serious doubts as to how far these could be implemented at the stage of 
development in which some of the Member States at present find themselves. It was felt that 
the implementation of these innovative ideas and practices would therefore perhaps take time, 
unJess determined efforts are made towards that end. Perhaps, pioneering moves may have to 
be made in one of the Member States where the situation is more favourable for such innova- 
tions. Experimentation in educational strategies and techniques is new in Asia and, hence, ex- 
amples of success achieved in one country through research and experimentation alone can in- 
fuse the much needed confidence in the otiiers for adopting innovations. 



WORKSHOP ON BASIC EXPERIENCES — DIRECT AND INDIRECT — 

FOR integrating; theory and practice in 
tea<:her education 

Identification of Field, Loboratonj, and Clinical Experiences for the Integration of Theory 
With Practice 

4.11 Basic Field Experiences 
(i) Child Study 

(a) A study of two or three children inside and outside the classroom should 
be carried out by each student under training according to carefully pre- 
pared guidelines. Observations and comments should be recorded in diary 
forn. and in considerable detail. 

(h) A study of larger groups (e.g., of ten children) inside and outside the 
classroom should be carried out in more general terms by the students 
under training and according to carefully prepared guidelines. Their ob- 
servations and comments should also be recorded in diary form. 



School Study 

The student teachers should carry out a study of the organization, layout, 
equipinent, staflSng, enrolment, etc., of the school to which they are attached, ac- 
cording to carefully prepared guidelines. 

Community Study 

The student teachers should carry ou V the immediate environ- 

ment in which the schcol is situated. This siiuuid include physical, cultural, 
economic, social, religious, occupational and other aspects. The study should be 
prepared according to the guidelines. 

Such field experiences as listed in (i), (ii) and (iii) above could be pro- 
vided early in the student teachers' training programme and the first of such 
studies could be carried out within a fixed period of time (e.g., four weeks). 
The planning and preparation of the studies are as much educative as the ex- 
periences gained through them and so, all of the processes would have to be 
carried out under competent guidance and supervision provided by the train- 
ing institution and school staff, and discussed at group meetings ot staff and 
student teachers. 

(iv) Leadership Experiences 

(a) Leadership experiences can be provided within the training institution and 
the school. Student teachers can act as leaders among their peers and 
can also be given opportunities to take initiatives when working with chil- 
dren. Sports and co-curricular activities of clubs and societies for promot- 
ing literary and cultural programmes and international understanding, liter- 
acy teaching, etc., are examples of ways in which such experiences may 
be provided. 

(fe) Leadership experiences can also be provided in the community. It was 
suggested that all student teachers should be required to carry out ai least 
ONE project related to community service. This could be related to the 
student's own interests and might be in areas such as construction work, 
sanitation, agriculture, literacy teaching, home management, cultural and 
recreational activities, library development, etc. They should also be en- 
couraged to attend meetings of Parent^Teachers Associations (PTA) to 
identify problems in teacher-community relations. 

4.12 Basic Laboratory Experiences 
(i) Observation 

(a) Observation of classroom teaching would enable student teachers to find 
out the real nature of teaching and learning and help them to distinguish 
between effective and ineffective methods. This is possible if demonstration 
lessons were given earlier by competent teachers and the methods and 
their alternatives discussed in detail. Filmed or video-taped lessons could be 
used profitably in addition to actual demonstration lessons given by teachers, 
if these are available and found to be suitable. Guidelines for observation 
should be provided and reports should be prepared by the student teach- 
ers to' enable effective evaluation to be carried out. 



(ii) 



(iii) 
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{b) ObservaUon of class organization and management and their effects on 
learning. Aside from actual classroom situations, films and tapes also may 
be used to jwrovide situations for observation and discussion. The periods 
of observation will v?ry but, in the initial stages, observation might be 
limited to one week. 

Participation 

(a) Participation in groi'p discussions after periods of observation, under guid- 
ance. Guidance can be provided by supervisors from the training insti- 
tution or from the schools' staff. Discussion should attempt to bring out 
the positive as well as the negative features of the lessons given. 

(b) Active participation in lesson planning and the preparation of teaching 
materials to gain experiences in the day-to-day tasks to be carried out in 
teaching. 

Practice Teaching Under Guidance 

(a) Student teachers should be introduced to teaching practice through care- 
fully graded steps and under guidance. They should proceed from: 

(1) individual teaching, through small groups to entire class units; 

(2) from brief periods of teaching experiences to progressively longer 
ones; and 

(3) from simulation techniques to real life situations. 

(b) Team teaching experiences should be provided wherever possible. 

(c) Opportunities should be provided for taking over full responsibility for 
teaching sustained over a period of time and during which the student 
teacher identifies himself with the school, staff and children. 

(d) An internship period after the end of training is suggested for the provi- 
sion of further opportunities for intensive teaching experience under guid- 
ance, preferably before final certification is granted. 

{e) Techniques for use in these various types of teaching experience can be 
tried out through '*mock" teaching in simulated situations (using peer 
groups as pupils), by microteaching, role playing, etc. Some techniques 
can be used both in the training institution and in the school with actual 
children. Microteaching can be used, for example, both in simulated situa- 
tions and in real ones. Video tapes, where available, are useful aids when 
simulation techniques, microteaching, etc., are used. 

Other Laboratory Experiences, 
These may take the following forms: 

(a) Seeing films or TV programmes nn teacher education followed by discus- 
sions. 

(b) Listening to broadcasts followed by discussions. 

(c) Using the library for working out lesson plans, carrying out assignments, 
locating information, etc. 

(d) Working in science laboratories, home economics departments and work- 
shops. These experiences provide training in such things as setting up 
experiments, and managing laboratories, workshops, stores, etc 
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4.13 Basic Clinical Experiences 

(i) Student teachers should be given training under supervision in the principles 
and techniques of guidance and counselling, including: 

(a) training in careful reporting of cases and in the compilation of records; 

(b) training in the collection and interpretation of data both by themselves 
and in association with others; and 

(c) training in the maintenance of both individual and class records. 

(ii) Simulation techniques can be used for developing skills in dealing with other 
teachers, supervisors, parents and members of the community, 

4.2 Grouping Field, Laboratory and Clinical Experiences as Direct and Indirect Experiences 
and Suggesting the Site and Procedures for Imparting Each Type of Experience 

4.21 Professional Laboratory Experiences 

All experiences provided to a neophjrte through in-course activities, or student teach- 
ing, or outside of these activities are known as professional laboratory experiences. These in- 
clude both direct and indirect experiences. In providing basic experiences to the student 
teacher, some governing principles should be kept in mind. Experience should be conceived 
of as more than mere practice. It should be tailored to the needs of the student teachers; 
pre-service trainees, for example, may need more experiences than required for teachers 
in service. Quality is more important than the quantity. Experiences should be spread over 
the whole period of professional preparation and there should be a two-way reinforce- 
ment of theory and practice. Experiences should also be properly utilized. It is presumed 
that experiences thus provided to the trainees would give them a better understanding of 
concepts and a proper understanding of verbalized instruction by their teachers. They 
would help them also to see the real nature of learning, and to learn from experience, to 
develop self-confidence, to understand the different roles of the teachers, to understand 
child behaviour and the behaviour of the ramily and the community, to develop professional 
attitudes, and to relate theory to practice in -teaching. 

4.22 Direct Experiences 

Direct experiences are field experiences which are very important in pre-service ini- 
tial training programmes. They help student teachers to get direct contacts with the child, 
parent and community and with teaching-learning situations in the school and outside, and 
thereby the learning of concepts. Direct experiences develop professional purposes and at- 
titudes. Verbalized knowledge is made meaningful through reality and sensory impressions. 
Direct experiences provide the student teacher with an opportunity to use and test in- 
formation, develop skills and evaluate one's own growth. Direct experiences thus fill the 
gap between the training institution and the schools. Further, the direct experiences pro- 
vided in actual school situations give the novice in teaching the much needed confidence 
in facing a class of pupils. 

The following are direct experiences to be provided to student teachers with a view 
to integrating theory and practice: 
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(1) Child Study 

Child study would make the learning parUcularly of Educational Psychology in 
the Foundations of Education course and the methods of teaching, real and meaning- 
ful Student teachers would thereby get insights into child development and beha- 
viour. If the study is continuous and spread over a long period, it would be more 
advantageous. Observation of child-rearing patterns, sibling relationships, family life, 
types and nature of the hmily — laissez-faire, authoritarian, democratic — should be 
part of the observation schedule. Study of the defective, backward and gifted chil- 
dren and observation of individual differences among them would be useful. The 
greatest value of child study is that it helps to develop in student teachers the right 
approach to their teaching. 



(2) School Study 

Student teachers are expected to be fully acquainted with the organization and 
administration of the schools. They should get practical knowledge and a comprehen- 
sive picture of a real school. It would be useful to observe all types of schools like 
the village and urban, primary, middle and high, and special schools. The following 
are some points to be observed at schools: school-community relaUonships. curricu- 
lum organization, physical facilities, teaching aids, teacher-pupil relationships, curri- 
cular and extra-curricular activiUes, techniques of teaching, school administration, 
staff-pupil reations, school services, etc. This observation should also include indi- 
vidual class activities, and classroom arrangement, classroom equipment and teaching 
materials, teacher-student interaction, individual differences among the students and be- 
tween the sexes and socio-economic groups, cultural groups, etc. 

(3) Community Study 

Observation of the community by visits and field trips help to understand the role 
of the teacher in the community and the culture, values and habits of the community. 
A framework suitable to local conditions may be followed. Activities carried on by 
various organizations in the community engaged in social, economic, religious and 
welfare work should also be observed. The working of pressure groups should also 
be noted as they play a great part in influencing the nature of the education given. 

(4) Leadership Experiences in School and Community 

These activities can be carried out within or outside of the curriculum. By this 
means it is hoped that the links between the school and the community would be 
strengthened. Participation in community life helps in understanding the attitudes and 
ways of life of the parents of the children at school, and this understanding is 
ne(iessary for the organization of instructional activities at school in a meaningful 
way, and for ensuring that what is taught in school is not lost at home (due to con- 
rary influences) and, will, to some extent at least, permeate within the home (trans- 
ferred to parents). 



(5) Observation of Classroom Teaching 

The duration of observation will depend upon the objectives and needs of student 
teaching. Free, as well as guided observation, is useful. Guided observation should 
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be arranged cooperatively by supervisors, lecturers, student teachers and cooperating 
teachers. Proper orientation may be given to student teachers on observation of both 
classroom and demonstration lessons. The following items should be emphasized in 
guided observation; lesson plan, methods of the teaching process, use of instructional 
media and aids, class atmosphere, assignments and their evaluation, pupil-teacher and 
pupil-pupil interaction in class, group dynamics, etc. The next step will be discus- 
sion of observation lessons with cooperating teachers, supervisors and other students 
(critique lessons).; Both formal and informal discussions are useful. Discussions could 
take place in the training institution as well as in the cooperating schools. 

(6) Student Teaching Experiences in Laboratory and Cooperating Schools 

The following activities are involved in the practice of organizing and conducting 
the teaching-learning process: 

(a) Lesson planning on the basis of orientation (introductory discussions with 
demonstrations, when necessary) on lesson planning and practice teaching 
with stress on instructional strategies and techniques to provide guidelines 
for practices. 

(b) Actual teaching including large class and multiclass teaching, grouping of 
pupils for instruction, promoting motivation and interaction. 

(c) Participation in activities such as: 

(i) Making a class seating chart; 

(ii) Classroom management; 

(iii) Supervising study halls, tests and examinations; 

(iv) Making assignments and tests and correcting them; 

(v) Assisting in activities of school associations, library work of pupils, 
athletics, parent-teacher and faculty meetings, field trips, school as- 
blies, school's publications, etc.; and 

(vi) Assisting or playing the role of a participant observer in the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of school records and in the activities of 
school manager:ient. 

(d) Continuous assessment/evaluation of pupil's achievements in terms of ob- 
jectives. 

(e) Discussion of pupil behaviour, classroom management and teaching me- 
thods in the light of the objectives at post-teaching conferences. 

4.23 Indirect Experiences 

Indirect experiences are those provided in a laboratory setting and directed pri- 
marily to the observants, oi for practice, in a controlled situation, of skills to be adopted later in 
regular classroom situations. Indirect experiences are thus provided in a training institution 
in more or less artificial situations. The teacher educator in such a setting has more con- 
trol of the situation. 

(1) Objectives 

(a) To effect economy in learning; 

(b) To develop specific skills in using techniques and materials; 

(c) To develop a desirable value system; 
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(d) To increase the student teacher's capability to transfer his learning to new 
situations; 

(e) To inculcate the attitude of seeking more effective ways of working with 
children; 

(/) To develop security in dealing with classroom situations; and 
(g) To develop positive attitudes to teaching. 

(2) List of Indirect Experiences 

(a) Reading of literature — second-hand information on the experiences of 
others or generalizations based on such experiences of others; 

(b) Preparing instructional materials and aids based on a priori assumptions; 

(c) Observing others in action; 

(d) Writing and discussing lesson plans for improving techniques of organizing 
and executing instructional and evaluative procedures; 

(e) Simulations for observing new situations for decision-making; 
(/ ) Microteaching to promote skills in teaching; 

(g) Mock teaching; 
(/?) Bit teaching; 

(i) Projections (fflms, recorders, video tapes, TV, audio-tapes), for discussing 
teaching situations and teacher bel wour); 

(;■ ) Organization of learning activities like team teaching for identifying oper- 
ative procedures; 

(it) Critique of pupil and teacher behaviours; and 

{I ) Brainstorming. 

(3) Classificaticn or Grouping of Indirect Experiences 

Classification may be on the basis of: 
(o) The purpose of the experience; 

(b) The structure of the experience; and 

(c) The medium of experiencing. 

(4) The Sj^cial Value of Indirect Experiences in Training 

Indirect experiences are valued for their feedback. They pi .vide opportuni- 
ties for learning to improve practices through the teach-critique-reteach cycle towards 
achievable perfection. Through discussions following contrived or indirect experiences, 
student teachers will get basic concepts clarified, understand proper procedures and 
achieve a certain degree of perfection in the sldlls of teaching, 

(5) Clinical Experiences 

Clinical experiences are those experiences provided to the student teacher 
to enable him to become aware of his own problems and the problems of his pupils; 
to diagnose his problems and diflSculties in the teaching and guidance of children; 
and to plan, discuss, try out and evaluate remedial measures until a reasonable level 
of achievement is reached 

(a) Objectives 

(i) To minimize the student teacher's errors: 

(ii) To increase his effectiveness as a teacher: 
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(iii) To inculate the attitude of enquiry; 

(iv) To identify and analyze problems of pupils; 

(v) To plan remedial measures; and 

(vi) To follow up with treatment. 

(b) Organization 

(i) Clinical experiences may be provided both in the training institution 
and in the practising schools. 

(ii) Counselling services should be made available in the laboratory 
school and oflF-campus cooperating schools. 

(iii) The student teacher should be oriented to the principles of guidance 
and counselling. 

(iv) Clinical services could be on a person-to-person basis and extended 
to the group. 

(v) The student teachei should learn how he can be of service to the 
pupils and discover his style of working with children. 

4.24 Site and Procedures jor Organizing Direct and Indirect Experiences 

(1) The joint responsibility and partnership of the schools and the training insti- 
tutions in the preparation of teachers is stressed. 

(2) Teaching Centres may be developed in on-campus and ofF-campus schools. 

(3) Direct experiences should be given in both on-campus and off-campus schools. 

(4) The training institutions, while organizing experiences, should become opera- 
tional and promote self-svudy, discussion and research rather than continue to 
be institutions devoted fo lectures on the theory of education. Most of the in- 
direct experiences may have to be given there. 

(5) The staff struct-ire and organization for the training of teachers will have to 
be changed for die new tasks imposed upon the schools and training institu- 
tions. 

4,3 The Objectives and Sequence of Professiosud Laboratory Experiences 

4.31 The Objectives of Professional Laboraiory Experiences 

The objectives of professional laboratory experiences have been discussed in the 
secUon reporting the seminar proceedings (Ref. Sect. 3). These objectives are specifically: 

(1) to enable them to acquire, al the appropriate periods of time, the practical 
ep^periences necessary for undeistanding the theoretical concepts of teacher edu- 
cation which are discussed (with bonie orderly sequence), without causing dis- 
tortions and gaps in communication between the source and the recipient; and 

(2) to enable them to reconstruct a meaningful theory of education based on the 
practice of education, which would be relevant to the situation currently ob- 
taining in the country as well as its aspirations for development. 

These were restated in more or less specific terms as follows: 

(1) Prc'-teaching experiences ar6 provided with the following objectives: 
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(a) to familiarize oneself with and understand the behaviour and the devel- 
opment of young children both inside and outside the school; 

(b) to get aquainted with and understand the community in which the chil- 
dren live and their family background; 

(c) to observe and understand the role of the school community and study 
the possibility of its fuller utilization; 

(d) to get acquainted with the organization, layout, equipment, staffing and 
enrollment patterns in the school; and 

(e) to observe and study the role and the responsibilities of the teacher in 
the school and in society. 

The experiences given with these objectives in view would enable the student teach- 
ers to get enough insights into the problems which would ordinarily be discussed in theo- 
retical expositions by professors in the training institution or referred to by the teachers 
in school, so as to understand them without distortions in the meaning of words used It 
IS important for this that the same kind of experiences are given to all the student teach- 
ers to begin with. If the experiences are different, verbal references to such experiences 
would carry different meanings, and cause distortions and gaps in communication, 

(2) The objectives for which student teaching experiences are provided are: 

(a) to observe the real nature of teaching and learning and to differentiate 
between effective and ineffective methods; 

(b) to observe class management and organization and their effects on learn- 
ing; 

(c) to participate in lesson planning and preparation of teaching materials; 

(d) to engage in teaching practice under guidance in the on-campus school for 
developing subject matter and presentation competencies; 

(e) to undertake, as a final stage, full responsibility for entire class teaching 
m off-campus schools which may present new situations and thereby de- 
velop decision-making competency; 

(/) to participate in group discussions under guidance on various aspects of 
practice teaching in order to find out the haw and why of what is done and 
thereby relate theory to practice; and 

(g) to put to test the theories of education expounded in books and discussed in 
the teacher training institutions in the situation obtaining in the school 
and community at large and evolve or reconstruct a workable theory of 
education which would be relevant and would carry conviction. 

(3) Internship 
The objectives of internship are: 

(a) To gain mastery over classroom management and teaching tecl ^u-s and 

(b) To acquire knowledge and skills in special areas such as pupil guidance, 
management of school services, etc. 

4.32 Planning Experiences for Specific Objectives 

(1) An analysis of teacher behaviour shows that it is a function of several varia- 
bles— the teacher himself, the studenls, and the environment for learning — 
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which may be expressed in the formula Tb = / [(Ty) (Sv) (Ev)]. A study of 
these variables should help the student leacher and the teacher training insti- 
tution in planning experiences that would develop skills and abilities concerned 
with those variables which can be manipulated or otherwise structured, and in 
making the needed adjustments in order to achieve the desired teacher be- 
haviour that would result in optimunri learning. 

(2) These experiences have been discussed in the previous section (Sect 4.23). 
For purposes of designing the curriculum, it is necessary to plan these experi- 
ences in relation to the desired objectives. It should be remembered at this point 
that a variety of experiences would be necessary to ensure mastery of the de- 
sired outcomes^ that the variety would depend on several factc^-s as described in 
the previous paragraph, and that an experience can result in several learnings. 

(3) Experiences should, therefore, be carefully designed with the objectives upper- 
most in mind. 

(a) An exar.ple of a directed experience related to environmental variables 
is given below: 

Controlling Pupil Tasks 

Learning involves many tasks on the part of the pupils. Pupils use materials, en- 
gage in activities, organize and integrate, interact, and evaluate as they learn. Ex- 
amine the materials, books, references, etc., in the classroom and the way they are 
being used by children. Check on the scale below the results of your observations. 
Cite evidences to support your rating on the blank space below each item. 

1. Reading difficulty variable 

a. Are reading materials suited to the reading abilities of the children? 

ungraded reading materials suitable vocabulary 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 To 
Evidence: 

b. Are the reading aids selected with concern for the reading abilities of the 
children? (pictures, charts, graphs, etc.) 

'unselected well selected 

^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Evidence : 

2. Content variable 

c. Is there a hierarchy of objectives or are all objectives given equal emphasis? 

no valuing of objectives objectives given value 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Evidence: 
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d. Are the different aspects of study given equal time allotment? 
equal time allotment unequal allotment 

1 2 3 4 5 "6~ ~ 8 ~9 10 
Evidence: 

e. How much content is covared during one lesson? 

inadequate or too heavy adequate 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Evidence : ' 

f . How many exposures are made to provide adequate learning? 

too few/too many adequate 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Evidence: 

g. How much of the content, is familiar to the children? 

mostly unfamiliar mostly familiar 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Evidence: 

h. Are aids available to help develop understanding of unfamiliar concepts? 

no aids/too many aids adequate 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Evidence : 

Sequencing variable 

i . Is there order in the presentation of ideas and concepts? 

no order order evident 

1^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 ~0 
Evidence: 

j How are materials and teaching aids presented? 

no order simple to complex 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Evidence: 
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k. How are experiences presented? 
no order 



1 2 
Evidence : 



3 



concrete to abstract 



8 



10 



1 . How are concepts presented? 
no order 



1 2 
Evidence : 
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perceptual complexity 
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4. Evaluating variable 

m. What opportunities are provided for self-evaluation? 

no self^ev aluation continuous self-evaluation 

1 2 
Evidence: 



123456789 10 



n. What are the bases used for the evaluation of learning? 

bases evident 



no basis 



1 2 3 
Evidence: 



8 9 10 



o. What provisions are made for ftidividualizing evaluation? 

class evaluation only individualized evaluation 



1 2 
Evidence: 



8 9 10 



p. Are new situations provided for applying new learnings? 

emphasis on recall emphasis on understandings 

1 2 
Ev dence: 



12 3 4 5 1 7 8 9 10 



(6) Another example of a s6ries of experiences designed to help student teach- 
ers make adjustments to student variables is as follows; 
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Adjusting to Individual Needs of Children 

Teaching-learning approaches in the primary school are directed toward help- 
ing pupils learn. The teacher's task would be relatively simple if all his pupils pos- 
sessed equal ability to benefit from exposure to learning situations. This is not true. 
All students cannot be expected to learn the same things in the same ways. They 
are bound to learn different things and in diflFerent ways, even when they are in the 
same classroom and work under the direction of the same teacher. Because of differ- 
ences in their personalities, background, abilities and needs, each will learn and re- 
tain what meets his needs and is best related to his experience. 

Your problem as a teacher is to deterriiine the needs of individual children and 
plan ways of meeting these needs. You are not expected to have a complete under- 
standing of all the needs of everybody in your class. Time and other factors will 
not permit that. Nevertheless, your detailed studies of some children should give you 
a general idea of the wide range of individual needs of your class for which you have 
to make adjustments in your problem. 

Below are some items which describe ways teachers use to provide for these 
wide range of individual needs. Check those items that are present in your class- 
room. Discuss with your student-teaching supervisor and cooperating teacher the 
other items for their practicality and feasibility in your school situation. Add other 
measures not in the list. 

A. Providing for variations in physical and motor abilities 

Seat nearsighted children near the board. 

Seat children who are hard of hearing near the front. 

Exempt from strenuous physical activities those with physical handicaps. 

Give other types of activities to children so exempted from hard phy- 
sical activities. 

Provide adaptive sports programme and athletic competitions. 

Seat left-Jianded children to the right side of their bench or provide 

them with desks to the left of their seats. 

Do not force children to change their hand preference. 

Adjust the sports programme to the sex, size, and age of children. 

Adjust the sports programme to the health conditions of the children. 

(Others) 



B. Providing for variations in emotional needs of children 

Help the child to accept the limitations of a disability. 

. Help him to realize the potentialities that have somehow become 

overshadowed by the disability. 
Help him cope with the overso'tcitous or rejecting attitudes of adults 

and other children. 
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Encourage membership in clubs and other (activity groups. 

Give special attention to cliildren who are insecure. 

Assign work which will ensure a high degree of success on the part of 

slow children to avoid frustration. 

Give overly active children added responsibilities suited to their level 

and capacities. 

(Others) 



Providing for variations in the performance abilities of children in academic 
subjects 

Read a wide variety of books and other materials. 

Give time for group and individual instruction. 

Emphasize word attack skills for children who need this type of work. 

Provide time to help children with special reading deficiencies. 

Read or tell stories to younger children. 

Read books on advanced levels. 

Write dramatizations of historical events and stories. 

Write unfinished stories to be completed by others. 

Engage in science or social studies projects and talk about these in 

class. 

Give children much practice on skills as they need it. 

Make a time line (rf historical events. 

Study the history of numbers. 

Study other numeration systems. 

Allow wide pupil participation in observations and experiments. 

Make simple collections (seeds, leaves, rocks> etc.) 

Plan and operate a school museum. 

Construct a radio. 

Identify rocks and minerals. 

Collect and analyze samples of soil. 

Study animal tracks. 

Accelerate or assign to the next higher grade. 

Expose the children to materials and experiences that go beyond the 

minimal essentials included in a course of study. 
Give children many opportunities for: 

— participating in dramatics; 

— expressing feelings and emotion in art, music, rhythm, creative writ- 
ing, and participating in plays; 

— exploring areas of interest. 

Promote the desire to help others in the classroom. 

Encourage the development of hobbies. 

Give them more responsibility. 

(Others) 
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(c) Given below is a sample of how experiences can be c'esigned to achi 
certain specific objectives: 

Objective: To understand the behaviour and the development of young chil- 
dren both inside and outside of school. 

Experiences: (!) Learn the names of your pupils. Make a seat plan for your 
class. 

(2) Observe the children at play. Record your observations on 
a checklist. 

(3) Use an interest inventory to find out the interests of chil- 
dren in your class. 

(4) Make a sociogram for the children in your class. Study this 
sociogram and record your findings in the record sheets of 
the children. 

(5) Observe at least six children in your class. Find out as much 
as you can about them, using the given form for reporting 
on a child to guide you. 

(6) Make a report of your observations of children at the age 
level of the class you are observing. 

(7) Discuss your observations with your professor and with other 
students. 



Other objectives can be worked out in like manner. 



4.33 Planning the sequence of professional laboratory experiences, 

(}) To achieve the optimum learnings from these professional laboratory experi- 
ences, it is important that the principle of sequence be observed in organizing them. Ex- 
periences can be ordered in several ways: 

(a) from observation to participation, and to full time teaching; 

(b) from individual to small group, and to whole class teaching; 

(c) from short periods to longer periods, and to full time teaching; 

(d) from the theoretical to the practical and vice versa. 

Within each of these general ways would be formed variations, such as: 

(a) from observation of the whole class to detailed observation of two or 
three childrens. 

(fo) from observation of general methods and procedures to observation of 
techniques of handling specific problems. 

(2) The example given in the previous section of how experiences can be designed 
also illustrates a possible sequencing of the experiences. This particular sequencing is 
from the study of large grpups to individual children. It is based on the assumption that 
an understanding of the general characteristics of large groups gained in theory courses 
and in practical work should help the student teachers gain a deeper understanding of 
children as individuals. 

The sequencing of experiences will depend on several factors, like the purpose 
of the experience, the availability of the experience at a certain time, the particular learn- 
ing style of the student teacher, and the logic of the experiences. 
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(4) An examination of the sequencing of experiences wil) help the teacher educator 
to see the gaps between theory and practice and make additional provisions for bridging 
these va^. U will also help him to find out if there is continuity in the experiencing and 
in thf various interactions between the theory and the practice. 

4.4 Suggesting Appropriate Methods of Organizing Pre-Teaching and Student Teaching Ex- 
periences 

The following methods are suggested as appropriate in organizing pre-teaching and stu- 
dent teaching experiences in the curriculum of teacher education: 



4.41 Organization of Pre-Teaching Experiences 



This stage may be divided into two phases, viz., observation and participation. 
Stage I: Observation 

The principle of "learning by doing" requires that student teachers be given 
full opportunities to participate in all school activities including all necessary field 
experiences from the time they enroll in the training institution. Due to individual 
differences which exist among them and the differences in previous experiences in 
context between the student teachers who are freshers or teachers in service the ex- 
periences will have to be carefully selected to meet individual needs while ensuring 
that all have the same type of experiences. The cooperaUng and supervising teachers 
should be able to decide when their student teachers are ready to proceed from 
observation to participation in class activities. However, a minimum period of about 
one full week may be useful for observation of classroom teaching. Other varia- 
bles to be considered in determining duration of observation could be the interest, 
need, and initiative of the student teachers, individually. The cooperating teachers 
of the school and the sup^vising teachers of the training institution should be able 
to decide on what to observe, how to observe and whether observation should be with 
or without active participation, in terms of the objectives. Observation should be 
carefully planned at a conference of the supervisors, cooperating teachers and student 
teachers, preferably held in the Teaching Centre to avoid confusion and chaos. Ob- 
servation of field experiences could be guided or free; but the preparation of the 
teacher for conducting a class, his methods of organization, presentation or execu- 
tion of the lesson, and the extent of pupil participation should be on the basis of 
proper guidelines given. Every observation should be followed immediately by a 
discussion. Both formal and informal discussions are useful. Formal discussions should 
be under the leadership of supervisors and cooperating teachers and should be held 
at the Teaching Centre in the school. Discussions should be directed to the objectives 
of the lesson, the outcome and how far the learning situation and the learning ex- 
periences ware suited to the attai;iment of objectives. Alternative methods equally 
suitable or possibly better suitable, may also be discussed. 

Simultaneously, in the training institution, observation of teaching and manage- 
rial situations through films, videotapes, etc., and other simulated experiences may be 
given. Demonstration lessons may be arranged for discussing the fundamentals of 
lesson organization and execution in terms of speciQed objectives. 
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Stage II: Participation 

Participation in the field activities, parUcularly for understanding child beha- 
viour and the ways of life in the community should be undertaken through planned 
visits arranged v^^ith the leaders of the organizations concerned. On-the-spot discus- 
sions during or after the visits with the leaders will be necessary to clarify many ideas, 
get a clear understanding and develop proper concepts. Further discussions may be 
held in the training institution and/or the Teaching Centre. Active participation in 
school activities may be staggered throughout the course, though a beginning should 
be made along with or at the end of the first observation week in such activities 
as participatioa in school assemblies, associations and sports. Participation in the class- 
room activities should begin with the student teacher playing the role of a teacher 
aide assisting the class teacher in teaching and class management, and gradually in 
handling small groups of students under guidance. 

4.42. Student Teaching 

Student teaching is a key phase of the total teacher education programme, inasmuch 
as all that is learnt in the training institution, the schools and outside are drawn upon and 
put to practical use in actually working with children in the school setting. It includes 
involvement in and performance of all activities of the school besides classroom teaching. 

Practice teaching may be organized in the following stages: 

Stage I: Student Teaching On Campus 

A conference of supervisors from the training institution under the leadership 
of the Director erf Student Teaching with the principal and staff of the laboratory 
school should decide on the schedule of student teaching and discuss and clarify 
objectives and procedures of assessing the professional growth of student teachers. 

Lesson plans should be prepared in advance by student teachers with guidance 
from lecturers, supervisors and cooperating teachers. A framework should be sug- 
gested which may be ased ordinarily by the student teachers for lesson planning, but 
this should in no .ay curb their freedom to initiate new ways of organizing teach- 
ing-learning activities, which should be encouraged. 

During practice teaching, the cooperating teacher is expected to be present in 
the class in order to facilitate future guidance. 

A student teacher should be given opportunities to teach in every grade and 
subject appropriate to his level of training including large classes and multiclasses. 
He should gradually be given opportunities to take full responsibility of the class- 
room as well. 

Assessment, discussion and evaluation of practice teaching should be a continuous 
process. Self-evaluation by student teachers themselves and assessment by cooperat- 
ing teachers and supervisors should be an on-going process during student teaching. 
It should be remembered that assessment at this stage is not examination for grading 
but a means to help the student teacher improve his skills. Evaluation should cover 
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i 11 aspects of the student teaching programme, and not of mere instructional activi- 
tes. The evaluation criteria should be drawn up early by all concerned in the pro- 
cess and he, clearly known to student teachers, the cooperating teachers and supervisors. 
P(;st-teaching conferences should be held as often as possible to discuas the student 
teacher's performances and give him suggestions for improvement. The total student 
teaihing programme should also be evaluated later at a conference of all parties 
involved for effecting further improvements in it. 

'throughout this period, the student teacher will be getting opportunities to im- 
prove his skills in teaching and class management through the indirect experiences to 
whidh he would be exposed in the training institution, like microleaching and simu- 
lated < xperiences. An effort should be made to coordinate such laboratory experiences 
with the requirements of actual teaching situation whenever necessary by mutual 
consultations between the school staff and the staff of the training institution. 

Stage II: Student Teaching Off Campus 

inn, Student teachers should preferably be given facilities to teteich in both on- 

• ' ' campus and off-campus schools. In this case, the off-campus programme could be 
taken up as the second phase of practice teaching. This will enable the pursuit and 
•i evaluation o.^ different objectives at the two sites — while subject matter and presen- 

tation competencies may be developed through the on-campus programme and eva- 
luated, the stress could be shifted to promotion and evaluation of the decision-mak- 
ing competency in the off-campus programme. This is the stage in which the student 
teacher may he faced with unexpected situations arising from a new environment, 
unfamiliar pupiis and, sometimes, a different climate for teaching. This is also the 
time when he has to be mainly on his own, the cooperating teacher gradually with- 
drawing from the scene and giving him full responsibility for planning and conduc- 
ting all instruction, class management and organization of extra- or co-curricular 
activities. Initiative, resourcefulness and the capacity for management are called 
into play at every stage, and the student teacher gets to know how he could stand 
up to new situations. He will also find out for himself what theories work and 
what do not. 

A conference of the Director of Student Teaching in the training institution 
with the local Inspector of schools and the heads of schools will be necessary to 
decide matters relating to the distribution of student teachers to the different co- 
operating schools. This should be followed up by a meeting with the cooperating 
teachers in each school for arriving at agreed procedures for the conduct of stu- 
dent teaching and its supervision and evaluation. These meetings should be held 
suflSciently early before the progranmie of student teaching is to begin. The super- 
visory staff of the training institution should then periodically be present at the 
cooperating schools for discussing with the student teachers and cooperating teach- 
ers the problems and progres.; of the student teachers and to participate in the post- 
teaching conferences held at the Teaching Centres for guidance and evaluation. 

4.43 Internship 

It is advisable that an internship programme be introduced after the student teach- 
er graduates (or finishes his courses in the training institution) so that the student teacher 
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would receive further guidance in the field from the training institution for improving his 
competence in specal areas and provide feedback for improvement. The duraL of in 
with ^T^T' °f (hours of work. pay. etc.) are matters to rdecided 

by each country though, as a general rule, it would be desirable to give the interns only 

llT7t f ""'^ '^T *° While under internship. Tf the serv- 

Trk n rtri" ;'"^"; ^t""" """"•^ '° •^^•P ^-^^ trainees in their day-t "day 
work m the schools. ,t will further strengthen their own percepts about the teaching-learn- 
ing processes. Internship would then help them in reconstrucUng a theory of edu a bn 
that works m practice and will be saUsfactory in the light of the objectives specified ^d 

diZSf t » ?°u ^ °^ 'he developing countries which find it 

difficult to extend the duration of the regular training course from the one or two years 
which .s Its pattern at present. This suggestion therefore deserves serious consideration. 



THE NEW TRAINING INSTITUTION AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH THE SCHOOLS AND OTHF^ AGENCIES ■ 

5.1 Agencies Involved in the Training FuncUon 

Teacher education has long been considered primarily as the responsibility of the teacher 

tTL^r 1°""^' '''''' '""^ ^'^ff °f '--'"g institution wi f htS 

to go beggmg for accomodation of their trainees in schools for student teaching and denend 
solely on the.r own staff for any worthwhile supervision and evaluation of student teSng 
Any cooperation between the training institution and the schools that exist will mosSl 4 on a 

^SHs anTatfonV-tirTh^t ' gov^ 'r'egluo"n 

suLs of thrrH , rf U t^ammg mstitution as the producer and the schools as con- 
sumers ot the product should act m closer re ationship to imorove thp nnditv «f tu j , 
A partnership between the training institution and schooVS b^^l \ r 
o personal understanding or cooperation, should therefore be established. This done L proce 

:Urnc?s Tb .ilrf''''^ ^'"?!'u '^^'"'"^ aLst aTof^d : 

experiences to be given to trainees, would be the school; and the training institution would be the 
site mainly for .mpartmg the indirect experiences. Responsibility for the training will ailo be shared 

r.rtn.S''' ^ ^°"u'"' partnership concept in the preparation of the teacher. The 
he .dt r S J''?"^ ^"'^ 'he school to all agencies concerned with 

the education of children and the training of teachers for this purpose. 
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5.2 Implications o/ the Partnership Concept /or Integrate 

It can be seen that the present practices leave much to be desired if the objectives of 
iXirn* °" ? ^'T' l""^ °^ professional educaUon in particular are to be achieved. The 

nfv f!lr°Tr °^ programme should be seen in the light of 

new functions. It is not enough that the emphasis on theory and practice is balanced; the sites for 

ZTmur„t : T "P"'^ "^^•^ '° ^ into in order t; achieve 

maximum integration between them. It would be necessary to learn the theories of education in 

^y^LTT ,f " '"'^ "^"''^^^ '° ""^^ ^' ^ *eory from the practice 

in m^^7, n I T The teaching-learning cycle, as presented 

m Figure 3, will show how this is achieved. » ■> > f 
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The new theory may be a revision of a previous one or the adoption of one from the 
many theories discussed. At any rate, through the intellectuahzation of the experiences, whether 
they be those gained from theory courses or from practice, new integrations should result, and 
these in turn will become bases for newer learnings. This would make the reconstructed theory 
of education a practical one suited to the situaUon obtaining in the schools while also provid- 
ing for a restructuring of contents and methods for the renovation of practices in line with the as- 
pirations of the people, the advances in educaUonal technology and industry and the needs of 
development. 

Because of its proximity to the teacher training insUcutions, it seems that the laboratory 
school should be selected to provide most of the opportunities for direct experiences. On the other 
hand, the training institution should do all that is necessary for providing the indirect experi- 
ences, which would help minimize mistakes and avoid the possible wastage of time and effort 
involved in the improvement of skills through direct experiences in schools, experimenting with 
pupils. 

This would demand a much closer relationship among the teacher training institutions, the 
laboratory and cooperating schools, and the other community agencies which may serve some of 
the purposes of teacher education. 



5.3 Steps to Bring About Unity of Purpose Between the Training Institution and the Schools 
Involved in Teacher Training 

a) In view of the new changes envisaged in teacher training, it is suggested that every 
training institution should have attached to it a laboratory school in the same campus and co- 
operating schools within easy access of the training institution. All these institutions should work 
in close collaboration to integrate the theory and practice of teacher education. 

b) The training institutions should be given a greater measure of autonomy from depart- 
mental control than at present in matters academic, and in addition, the training institution 
should have complete control of the laboratory school. 

c) Steps should also be taken to ensure closer administrative cooperation between the 
training institution and the cooperating schools. 

d) It is suggested that the cooperation and coordination between the local supervisor or 
inspector of schools and the training institution be further strengthened 

e) In order to have effective training programmes, it is desirable to provide adequate 
buildmgs and equipment and qualified staff to the new trainirg institutions and to the labora- 
tory schools atached to them. 



5.4 Staff Structure and Curriculum Reorganization in the Training Institution 

For a reorganizaUon of the process of training, it is felt that the faculty system pre- 
sent in many training institutions is unsatisfactory. It is suggested that to provide for greater 
integration of theory, as well as of theory and practice, the faculties should be restructured. 

The staff of the training institution should be composed of teachers possessing at least a 
university degree, professional training and satisfactory teaching experience. The principals of 
the training institutions should possess a master's degree in education or an equivalent profes- 
sional qualification. The staff structure should be planned with the changed functions to be un- 
dertaken such as research, curriculum development, utilization of educational technology and 
mass media, and a continuing relationship with schools and community for imparting practical 
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experiences, especially pre-teaching and student teaching experiences to the trainees for the learn- 
ing of not merely the skills in teaching, but the learning of theory as well as the integration of 
theory and practice. 

The following departments or centres are suggested: 



i. curriculum department 

ii. department oi teaching resources and techniques 

iii. testing and measurements department 

iv. . guidance and counselling department 

v. . student teaching department 

vi. services department 

5.41 Curriculum Department 

Vhe task of this department would be to explain, interpret, implement and evaluate 
the curriculum and integrate its contents both horizontally and vertically. Co-curricular 
acivities will also come within the purview of this department. The library facilities will 
also be coordinated with this department. The staff of this department will be the main 
corps of tutorial professors who will expound theory and do research, and sit with co- 
operating teachers in the Teaching Centres to integrate theory and practice. 

5.42 Department of Teaching Resources and Techniques 
This department would have various sections, such as: 

i. a production workshop for the supply of reading materials and simple teach- 



ii. a store and operational theatre for utilizing audio-visual aids and other educa- 
tional hardware and software; 

iii. a section in charge of library, duplicating services and dissemination of information; 

iv. . laboratories for the teaching of experimental psychology, science, languages, etc. 

The professors will be mainly involved in exploring new strategies and techniques 
of instruction, and for imparting many of the indirect experiences like microteaching, simu- 
lation, programmed learning, etc. 

5.43 Testing and Measurements Department 

This department will supervise child studies, evaluation and grading, field experiences, 
case studies, etc., and would cooperate in the research programmes carried out at the 
institution. The professors will assist cooperating teachers and supervisors of student teach- 
ing in evolving evaluative criteria at every stage of student teaching, as well as in evaluat- 
ing the student teaching programme. 

5.44 Guidance and Couselling Department 
This department would 

i. train student teachers in techniques of guidance and counselling for pupils in 
schools; and 

ii. provide guidance and counselling for students under tiaining. 




ing aids; 
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5.45 Student Teaching Department 

This department will be under a Director of Student Teaching, who may be the 
Vice^Principal of the training Institution. The supervisors of student teaching will work 
under his supervision. The Inspector of local schools will be an associate member of 
this department and the counterpart of the Director as far as the schools are con- 
cerned. Together liiey would be responsible for planning and programming student teaching 
activities. The heads of schools will be honorary or associate members of this depart- 
ment and will share in this planning and programming. All pre-teaching and post-teaching 
conferences held at the Teaching Centres will be organized by this department. 

5.46 Services Department 

This department will see to all services such as arranging medical aid, purchase 
and maintenance of equipment, transport, etc. 

It is emphasized that each department (or centre) should work not in isolation but in 
close cooperation with others as a team. This cooperation, moreover, should not be through 
meetings and discussions alone, but should also take place when practical experiences are 
being provided for students under training. 

5.47 Methods of Training 

The staff of the tiaining institutions would have to be reoriented to the new con- 
cept of teacher education. It is suggested that for better integration of the theory and 
practice of education the teaching staff should resort to the use ji tutorials, seminars, dis- 
cussions and assignments rather than depend on the traditional lecture methods. They 
should depend mainly on the Teaching Centres in the schools for imparting all direct 
experiences to the student teachers, including the conduct of student teaching and its 
evaluation, and for its effective implementation, have regular consultations and conferences 
with the school staff at the Tea<hing Centres. Having done this they should concentrate 
on imparting indirect experiences to the student teachers in developing teaching skills 
through micro teaching, simulation and lesson plan discussions and in relating theory to 
practice in all aspects of teaching, psychology of learning, sociology of school organiza- 
tion and human relations in school administration. They should provide facilities and en- 
couragement to student teachers to do a lot of directed study, self-study, experimentation 
and research and arrive at decisions through group discussions. They should also lead them 
on to further studies in the subject fields through their lectures and suggested readings for 
discussions, tutorials and seminars. 

5.5 The Isoboratory Schools 

The laboratory school is an institution aflSIiated with the training institution to provide 
opportunities for student teachers to gain experiences in the practice of education. It is an es- 
tablished demonstration and pilot centre with special staff and facilities so as to provide a 
reasonably good model of teaching-learning environment for student teachers. 

The main functions of a laboratory school should bei 

i. to provide laboratory experiences to student teachers in order to develop skills and 
professional attitudes to teaching and school government and to make them effective 
teachers and class managers; 
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ih to lest and try out new techniques and new teaching materials; 

iii. to provide feedback to improve theory and practice; 

iv. to piovide faciliUes to the staff of the training institution and to student teachers 
to try new programmes and practices; 

V. to make investigations and to conduct simple action research on live educational pro- 
blems so as to bring about change and improvement; 

vi. to install the tested results of experimentation as a model for other schools; 

vii. to provide up-to-date, efficient and successful learning experiences to pupils ac- 
cording to their needs and potentialities using the latest methods and techniques; 

viii. to conduct supervision and evaluation of student teachers in line with criteria laid 
down at meetings of staff with those concerned with student teaching in the train- 
ing institution, and participate in the post-teaching conferences arranged for helpmg 
student teachers in their professional growth. 

The structure of the laboratory school is envisaged to be as follows: 

i. it should be a part of the training institution for all practical purposes; 

ii. it should provide all grades of school necessary for the training institution; 

iii. it should have a Teaching Centre set up in it for facilitating the training of student 
teachers; 

iv. it should be co-educational and draw its pupils from all socio-economic levels of society. 
It is suggested that: 

i. the staff in the laboratory school should necessarily have higher qualifications than 
prescribed for the student teachers who will go for pracU'^e there and should be 
profession ally qualified; 

ii. the principal and vice-principal of the school should have cjualifications at least 
equal to that of the lecturers of the training institution; 

iii. the staff of the laboratory school should be given the status of honorary or associate 
members of the training institution and some privileges which may be worked out 
between the training institution and the school, e.g., free access to the library of the 
training institution, free tuition for higher studies there and preference for appoint- 
ment on its staff; 

iv. the interchange of some of the staff of the laboratory school with the staff of the 
training institution may be desirable from time to time. 

5.6 The Cooperating Schools 

A cooperating school will be a school within easy access of the training institution, to which 
the teacher trainee will go for student teaching. It is not under the direct control of the train- 
ing institution. 

It is felt that sending out student teachers to practice in the cooperating schools is impor- 
tant because it serves the following purposes: 

i. provides an example of a type of school generally available in the community; 

ii. gives student teachers the opportunities to gain . insights into the conditions of a 
regular school in matters of organization, administration, and facilities for teaching 
and learning; 
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iii. provides a variety of experiences for student teaching- 

" ne'lSorLrLToor"'""";" '"""^ applicability of new ideas gained 
botfof t jHd td -^^^^ variations. 

: - -^^^^^ wor.in. ..ted 

dTt;;h^rrri5eLt'dtov^^^^^^^ - "^-p up-to. 

ing instituUon. by the train- 

the ""^•^ facilities and services are present ip 

i. library facilities including a reading room- 

ili ^.Z'T"'lJ"^"^^':'^ °" '"^'"di"g f^^s and gardens- 

dtifng^.^ ' ^"^'"'^^"^ ^-""^^^ -eation and playnt::;ns. toilets and safe 
iv. audio-visual centres; 
V. guidance and counselling services- 

viii. clinical services. necessary musical instruments; 

facilitaigtut^^et^^^^^^^ cooperating school for coordinating and 

vide the site for meeting wi^ the t'utorial stTff of T . '^""^ P'°- 

b. 16 years of educaUon for the middle school;' 

c. 16-18 years of education for the upper secondary school. 
2. Teachers 

ot rL^'as^dtipirnef <^ <^-P- -"<^ies in 

instruction, readrnr^c.; ^ ^"^""'^ ^"'^ counseUing, programmed 

c. who have developed a 'professional attitude and are open-minded- 

d. who have a weU-balanced personality., open minded, 



a. 
b. 
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For this, some type of incentive may have to be oflFered to the teachers in the cooperating 
schools. Selected teachers may be designated as student teaching supervisors. One of the most 
effective incentives is to give them the status of associate or honorary members of the teaching 
staff of the training institution. Another is to give them certain privileges. 

5.7 Inter-Institutiond Relationships 

It is felt that a training insUtution cannot function efficiently without the cooperation of 
the other educational institutions in the locaUty, including other training institutions, and institu- 
tions of higher learning. 



Areas of Cooperation 

This cooperation is envisaged at all levels and could be useful in the following ares 

i. curriculum development; 

ii. economic utilization of staff and the use of staff for interdisciplinary teaching; 

iii. pooling of teaching resources, materials and media and sharing them; 

iv. testing and evaluation of student teachers and their programmes; 
V. guidance and counselling services; 

vi. research; 

vii. curricular and co-curricular student activities; 

viii. seminars and conferences of teachers; 

ix. maximum utilization of library resources; 

X. proper conduct of student teaching. 

It is suggested that this cooperation be encouraged for the following reasons; 

i. to promote maximum use of the total resources available for mutual benefit; 

ii. to help avoid unnecessary duplication of efforts in areas of specialization: 

iii. to help in the exchange of information and experience; 

iv. to bring about cooperation and healthy competition among institutions; 

V. to help develop friendly relationships and unity of purpose among institutions; 

vi. to raise the dignity and professional status of teacher training; 

vii. to reduce the total operational cost. 



Effective cooperation can be achieved in the following ways: 

i. by setting up a Teacher Education Council under whose auspices participants from 
all the training institutions can get together for professional purposes: 

ii. by setting up committees consisting of experts in various areas; 

iii. by the preparation of teaching materials suitable for the integration of theory and 
practice in education; 

iv. by the exchange of staff and the utilization of staff for interdisciplinary teaching; 
V. by the exchange of student teachers, when new specializations require it; 

vi. by the exchange of equipment and materials; 

vii. by developing and sharing standardized test materials; 

viii. by sharing the cost of educational research. 

It would be desirable to have a joint bulletin of these institutions published by the Teacher 
Education Council to disseminate information about the institutions for the benefit of others. 
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5.8 Inter-Agency Relationships 

The training institution and the neighbouring schools should be closely knit together for 
the purpose of education. It is the school where the training institution can relate the theory 
of education with practice by putting its student teachers into actual classroom situations to 
apply what they have learned in theory. The school should cooperate with the training insti- 
tution in carrying out its student teaching programme, and the training institution in return 
should share with the school staff its knowledge and experiences in education. The school should 
provide necessary facilities to the student teachers during their practice teaching and the 
trainees should in tiun cooperate with the school authorities in matters of administration and dis- 
cipline, and do their best to benefit the school and its pupils by organizing instructional and 
auxiliary activities without conflicts of any kind. Both institutions should share their audio-visual 
aids and other materials of teaching for instructional purposes. They should believe that they 
benefit from the mutual contacts. The training institution should invite the school for its func- 
tions and vice versa. Thus, they can strengthen their cordial relations with one another and 
achieve the common purpose of properly training teachers for the schools. 

In order to impart effective and successful training to the student teachers, cooperation 
between the training institution and the local agencies engaged in social, cultural, economic, 
and health activities is also necessary. Such cooperation can be had by organizing local Teachei 
Education Councils. The Teacher Education Councils should meet as often as necessary — mav 
be three or four times a year. Their terms of reference could be laid down at the national 
level by the Ministries of Education. Questions of election of office bearers and their duties 
should be determined by individual country requirements. The choice of representatives should 
be such that the body has sufficient power to make and implement suggestions. These terms 
would determine the composition, procedures, and functions of the Council. Exchange of in- 
formation and reports, etc., among the various Councils should also be arranged and annual 
meetings of representatives of all the Councils might be held. The aim would be to ensure 
maximum utilization of resources at the local and national levels and to ensure support tor 
and participation in teacher education from all possible agencies. The Council should include 
representatives of all agencies and institutions in a locality who have a part to play in teacher 
education or are actively interested in its quality. 

The following may be included in the Teacher Education Councils: 

1. Educational Institutions: universities, teacher training institutions, schools, polytechnics, 
vocational training centres, and specialized training centres. 

2. Cultural Institutions/Agencies: libraries, museums, zoos, national academies and socie- 
ties, broadcasting and filming agencies, religious organizations and institutions engaged 
in the promotion of art and culture. 

3. Other Agencies: teachers' organizations, students' organizations, parents' organizations, 
community service organizations. Ministry of Education and local bodies, and bilateral 
and international organizations. 

The Teacher Education Councils should operate with the pooled resources of the local 
institutions and with financial help from national agepcies responsible for education. It is envis- 
aged that all costly materials like, for example, a radio station or a closed-circuit television sta- 
tion or video-taping equipment can be installed in a Materials and Services Centre to be 
operated by such a Council, and recorded tapes and discs and educational films, etc., could be 
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taken on loan from these centres as and when required by the training institutions and coope- 
rating schools. This would be the most efficient and economical way of providing technological 
aids for teacher training in developing countries. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTALLING AN INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

6.1 For installing an integrated curriculum and for its continued improvement through in 
novations in curricular content, methods and techniques, it is suggested that a Depart- 
ment of Innovations or Department of Research and Development be established within the Min- 
istry of Education of the country or in a university or as an autonomous body with direct rela- 
tionships with the Ministry and the universities. It should serve some or all of the following 
functions according to the structure of the Innovations or R & D Department in the respective 
countries: 

L. Examine the existing curricula and textbooks for their relevance; 

2. Develop new curriculum and new textbooks, teachers' guides, laboratory manuals, etc., 
in line wit 4 the changed or changing national objectives; 

3. Develop tei;ts and measurements for evaluation according to the new objectives; 

4. Ensure proper utilization of the available laboratory equipment and the mr->ufacture 
of equipment both from local materials and from imported raw materials; 

5. Foster applied and action research for development of new techniques with a view to 
improving the efficiency of the educational processes and reducing the cost of the 
total operation; and 

6. Train supervisors ;nd teachers in service for introducing new techniques of teaching, 
utilizing educational technology.. 

The proposed Department may have the following units: 

1. Science and Mathematics. This unit should coordinate science and mathematics teach- 
ing, develop science and mathematics cuiriculum, ensure maximum utilization of science 
equipment, and the manufacture of simple science equipment. 

2. Social Sciences, This unit should coordinate social science teaching, develop social 
science curriculum, and devise suitable teaching aids. 

3. Languages, This unit should coordinate language teaching and develop language cur- 
riculum. 

4. Audio-Visual This unit ought to serve units 1, 2, and 3 above, with respect to the 
preparation of teaching materials required for the curriculum. It should also promote the 
training of teachers in handling educational hardware. 

5. Evaluation. This unit should service units 1, 2, and 3, in carrying out evaluation based 
on the objectives of the curriculum. 

6. Professional Education, This unit should: 

a. Examine the pre-service and in-service training programmes for teachers, and prepare 
learning packages for the training of teachers in school subjects such as mathema- 
tics, natural sciences, social sciences and languages, as well as supervisors and teach- 
er educators; 

b. Prepare guidebooks for the teachers in the fiel.d for the proper implementation of the 
curriculum, utilizing the new techniques of teaching-learning, educational technol- 
ogy and mass media, and the laboratories, libraries, and audio-visual materials, and 
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for carrying out evaluation of the teaching-learning process and its outcomes in 
terms of the objectives; 

c. Conduct seminars or workshops for teachers on the innovative practices proposed to 
be introduced for their proper implementation (or try-out) and for providing feed- 
back on teaching problems, teaching materials, laboratories, libraries, and the eval- 
uative instruments used. 

d. Exchange informaUon on innovative practices with other Member States of the region. 
7. Research and development , activity carried out by the Department would proceed from 

initiation of projects and try out of the projects through the successive approximation 
technique to the final stage of installing the innovations in the educational system, 

6.2 The educational qualification for entrance to teacher educaUon institutions and the dura- 
tion of training should be dictated by the level of schools which the teacher is to teach. 

An earnest efiPort should be made to gradually increase both the qualifications and the training 
period in order to improve quality in teaching. The incursion of educational technology in the 
educative processes and the problems of mass educaUon demand a new type of teacher who 
cannot just be trained in a very short time. 

6.3 A minimum period of two years of training, if the training is given as an end-on course, 
would be desirable to effect an integration of theory with practice, 

6.4 An internship period of one year, when he would work in the school as a teacher and at 
the same time do advanced work in a field of interest in the training institution, mav 

go a long way to produce quality teachers in special fields without much additional expendi- 
ture, and so may be considered for adoption if conditions in the state warrant 

6.5 Teacher education and the education of children at school can become relevant only if 
both are coordinated by a single agency in the light of common purposes, A Board of 

Education at the national level is suggested as perhaps the agency which could be responsible 
tor policy-making and coordination at the national level. 

6.6 A Teacher Ediication Council may be establised nationally as a central organization and un- 
der its umbrella local Teacher Education Councils may be formed in every region or district. 

These Councils should help provide inter-agency cooperation for effectively implementing the prac- 
tice of teacher education. They should also be charged with the responsibility of providing for 
the proper training of the teacher educators. The national Teacher Education Council should be 
adequately represented in the Board of Education. 

6.7 Under the Teacher Education Councils may be set up centres in which units of costly ap- 
paratus like, for example, a closed-circuit television station, a films library, video-taping 

equipment and other costly audio-visual aids may be provided through the- pooled resources of 
all the institutions. These centres would afford a common meeting ground for teachers and teach- 
er educators in periodic seminars and conferences as well as help exchange of teachers and students 
with the insUtutions of the locality. It might also help in the maintenance, of common standards 
of teacher training. 

6.8 Teacher education institutions should be reorganized for serving the purpose of self-learn- 
ing by the student teachers with the help of technological aids- and librarjg.inaterials, and 
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for imparting training in the skills required for teaching through contrived experiences. Lectures 
should be reduced to a minimum, and group discussions and experimentation by students en- 
couraged. Team teaching and the Leaching of large classes should be explored. The utilization 
of mass media, like the radio, television and educational films and the products of educational 
technology and industry, like programmed learning, should become part of the instructional pro- 
gramme of teacher educaUon and the training given should be adequate to infuse confidence in 
making use of them. Teachers in developing countries should have to play constructive roles in 
out-of-school activities connected with community education and functional literacy, and the train- 
ing institution should therefore prepare them for these additional responsibilities also, if teach- 
er education has to be relevant to the emerging needs of these nations. 

6.9 The salaries and privileges of the teacher educators at all levels of training should be 
made attractive.. They should also be equalized, provided they have equal qualifications 

and responsibilities. A common scale (rf pay, with gradations within it for adjustments to the varia- 
tions in qualifications and responsibilities, may help in this integration. 

6.10 In every cooperating school, a Teaching Centre should be established and made the site 
for the student teachers, cooperating teachers, and the supervisors of the training institu- 
tions to meet for planning, programming and evaluaUng student teaching. 

6.11 Necessary steps may be taken to implement the concept of partnership between the train- 
ing institutions and the schools in all matters concerning the training of the teachers. 

6.12 In view of the additional qualificaUons and responsibilities required of the cooperating 
teachers for implementing the concept of partnership in the training of teachers, serious 

consideration should be given to the need for giving them some incentives. This may take the 
form of extra emoluments, or better still, recognizing them as honorary or associate members of 
the staff of the training institution. 

6.13 In order to attract more talented students to the teacher education institutions and to pre- 
pare adequately qualified teachers for the ever increasing number of schools in the devel- 

opmg countries and for implementing programmes of quality education through the adoption 
of innovative approaches, it is strongly urged that teachers' salaries should be increased. How- 
ever, It is stressed that it is the duty of the teacher educators in the Member States to try to 
achieve a betterment of the quality of the teachers through other means as well, such as pro- 
moting achievement motivation through making them aware of the prestigious role they play as 
social engineers, and providing faciliUes and incentives for their further education in service. 

6.14 In view of the fact that the education of girls has not kept pace with the education of 
boys in the developing countries, it is suggested that all possible steps be taken for the 

training of more women teachers. The practical experiences given to them should, as far as pos- 
sible, be to develop their special potentialities. 

6.15 Teacher certification should be made a prior condition for teaching in any school. Those 
already in service with no training or inadequate trainine should be put through in- 
service courses and certified as early as possible. 
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6.16 One of the most urgent needs for making teacher education relevant to the developing 
countries is the preparation of textbooks, manuals, and teaching gu'des relevant to the sit- 
uation in the country and its aspirations for development. WhUe the work may be taken up by 
the Ministries concerned, or by the Research and Development or Innovations Departments 
to be established, it is felt that a good part of these materials could be prepared by the 
teacher education institutions themselves, and discussed, improved and put into shape by com- 
mittees set up under the auspices of the Teacher Education Councils envisaged. In this work, 
as well as in the dissemination of the research findings in educational thought and practice in Asia 
and abroad, it would be desirable to have a central clearing agency, presumably like AITE. It is also 
necessary that technical and financial help be extended by the Asian Centre of Educational Inno- 
vation for Development (ACEID) to be set up in Bangkok by Unesco as well as other international 
agencies to the teacher education institutions, through their governments, if the potentialities 
of these institutions are to be tapped in full. 
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Agenda and Work Schedule 



June 3, Saturday 



8:30- 
9:00- 
10:00- 
10:30- 



• 9:00 
10:00 

-10:30 
11:00 



11:00— 1:00 
2:00— 3:30 



3:30— 4:00 
4:00— 5:30 



June 4, Sunday 
8:30—10:00 



10:00- 
10:30- 
2:00- 



10:30 
-12:30 
3:30 



3:30— 4:00 
4:00— 5:30 

June 5, Monday 
8:30—10:00 

10:00—10:30 
10-30-12:30 
2:00— 4:00 

June 6, Tuesday 
8:30—10:00 

10:00—10:30 



Registration 
Opening Ceremony 
Tea Break 

Orientation for the Workshop (Director) 
Election of Office Bearers 
Review of Country Reports 

Plenary Session — Discussion of Working Paper: **Basic Experiences — 
Direct and Indirect — for Integrating Theory and Practice in Teacher 
Education" 

Tea Break 

Organization for the Workshop: Guidelines for Identifying the Practical 
Experiences Needed for Students in Teacher Education 



The Workshop will divide into three groups. 

Group A will analyse the Country Reports and examine the objectives of 

the practical experiences — both pre-teaching and student teaching — as 

presently organized. 
Group B will list and analyse the nature of direct experiences, pre-teaching 

and student teachings to be provided for teacher education. 
Group C will list and analyse the nature of the indirect experiences to be 

provided for teacher education. 
Tea Break 

Plenary Session — Discussion of Group Reports. 

Plenary Session: Guidelines for Organizing the Practical Experiences for 

Integrating Theory and Practice. 
Tea Break 

Plenary Session (cont.) 



Grjups A, B, C will work on the organization of field experiences, clinical 
experiences, and pre-teaching and student teaching respectively, with a view 
to integrating theory and practice. 

Tea Break 

Group Work (cont.) 

Plenary Session — EHscussion of Reports of Groups A, B, C. 



Plenary Session — The Concept of the New Training Institution and of the 
Laboratory and Cooperating Schools Arising from the Need for Integration. 
Tea Break 
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10:30 — 12:30 Group A to work on the structure and staflBng of the new training 
institution. 

Group B to work on the structure and staffing of the laboratory school. 
Group C to work on the structure and staffing of the cooperating schools. 
Plenary Session — Group Reports 
Tea Break 

Plenary Session (cont.) 



2:00— 3:30 
3:30— 4:00 
4:00— 5:30 

June 7, Wednesday 
8:30 — 10:00 



10:00 — 10:30 
10:30 — 12:30 

2:00— 3:30 



3:30— 4:00 
4:00— 5:30 



Plenary Session on inter-agency and inter-institutional cooperation tor giving 

field, clinical and laboratory experiences. 
Pros and cons of instituting an internship programme after student teaching. 
Tea Break 

Plenary Session on integration of theory with practice through tutorials, 

post-teaching conferences and internship. 
Groups A, B, C will work on inter-agency cooperation, inter-institutional 

cooperation, and integration of theory and practice in teacher 

education, respectively. 
Tea Break 

Suggestions for innovating and installing organizational, administrative and 
eurricular changes necessary to integrate theory and practice in teacher 
education. 



Jun«* 8, Thursday 
8:30— 4:00 

June 9, Friday 
8:30— 4:00 

June 10, Saturday 

8:30 — 10:00 
10:00 — 10:30 
10:30 — 12:00 



Meeting of Drafting Committee 



Drafting Committee will supervise niimeographing of the Draft Report. For 
others, trip to Salang Pass. 



Plenary Session: Presentation of the Draft Report and Resolutions 
Tea Break 
Concluding Session 
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OPENING ADDRESS BY H.E. DR. YASIN AZIM 
First Deputy Minister of Education, Afghanistan 

Honourable Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

h gives me great pleasure on behalf of the Ministry of Education of the Royal Government 
of Afghamstan to welcome you all to the Third Sub-Regional Workshop on Curriculum Devel- 
opment m Teacher Education. It is not necessary for me to remind you of the key role played 
by teacher education in educational development as I am sure you are all well aware of it 
However, it is important on this occasion for us to recall the important part played in the last 
decade or so by regional cooperaUon in the sphere of educational expansion and development 
Startmg with the conference of Asian Ministers of Education in Karachi on 1959 and subsequent- 
ly in further conferences in Tokyo in 1962, Bangkok in 1964, and most recently in Singapore last 
year, the Member States of the Asian Region have shown their readiness to solve their common 
problems by coming together to work out solutions and to make recommendations. I am happy 
to welcome to Afghanistan so many of our colleagues in the field of teacher education from neigh- 
bouring countries in the region to discuss matters of common interest. It is, therefore, for us in 
Afghamstan, a special honour and a privilege to greet you on this occasion and I assure you 
that we shall do all we can to make your visit a profitable and pleasant one. I should also like 
to express the hope that on many other occasions in the future we shall be able to act as hosts 
to representatives of the region at such meetings, and we trust that we shall have further opportuni- 
ties to welcome you— whether at gatherings such as this, or as individual visitors, or in small 
groups. 

Teacher education is the key to all educational development since, without well qualified 
teachers, little progress in education can be made. If you will allow me, I shall take my own coun- 
try as an example. Ten years ago, a total of only 111 teachers was trained to work in Afghan 
schools throughout the country and there were no separate schemes at all for the training of 
middle or high school teachers. Today the situation is very different. Almost 3,500 teachers are 
T u annually and there are separate programmes for the training of primary, middle 

and high school teachers. There is also a special programme for the training of teacher educators 
to work in teacher training institutions. 

However, it is not enough just to train more teachers for our schools; we must also train 
better teachers. Quality as well as quantity is essential and it is for this reason that the subject 
of this workshop is of major interest to us all. 

I have myself been happy to be associated with our own efforts in Afghanistan to improve 
the situation not only with regard to the number of teachers under training but also their quality. 
Again, if I may give an example from teacher education development in Afghanistan in recent 
times, a special committee was formed whose task it was to consider ways in which the train- 
ing of our teachers could be improved. This committee made what was then a revolutionary pro- 
posal—namely, that all student teachers admitted for training should have had at least 12 years 
of schooling before being accepted into training colleges. This proposal was finally accepted by 
the Mimstry of Education and I am confident that over the years the q-iality of the teaching in 
our schools will improve as a result of this decision. 
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Now you are going to spend the next few days considering other means by which the quali- 
ty of the training of teachers can be improved in this part of Asia and I am sure that we all 
look forward with interest and eagerness to the recommendations that you will make. 

I should also like to take this opportunity to thank Unesco for its active support and in- 
terest in our efforts and to welcome their representatives to this workshop. Their initiative and 
guidance has been of vital importance to us in making our plans in implementing our programmes. 
I must also extend my sincere thanks to UNICEF for the large part it has also played in 
recent years in the Asian region in the development of education. In many countries, UNICEF 
has helped to procure large amount of equipment for use in schools and teacher training 
institutions and in many other ways as well. We are also indebted to the World Food Programme 
for their very considerable assistance to the training college food supplies. 

The United Nations Development Programme is, of course, the body whose existence has 
made all these projects, programmes and conferences possible and whose careful guidance is 
largely responsible for any success we have achieved. 

Nor must I forget the bilateral agencies such as USAID, USIS, Asia Foundation, the British 
Council, the Peace Corps and the Volunteer Services of different countries who have assisted with 
both material and advisory assistance. I am happy to see so many representatives of the different 
organizations present here today and it is encouraging to me to observe how in Afghanistan — 
and I trust in other countries of the region as well — the efforts of the various agencies are be- 
ing steadily integrated towards a greater coordination and unity of purpose so that we can reach 
our common goals more speedily and effectively. 

I welcome all of you — the representatives of our neighbouring countries, and observers of the 
United Nations agencies and of the bilateral programmes. I wish you well in your endeavours 
and hope that this workshop will meet with success. 

I now have much pleasure in declaring the Workshop open. 
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SPEECH BY H.E. MR. MOHAMMED FAZELL 
Second Deputy Minister of Education, Afghanistan 

Honourable Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

First of all I should like to express my thanks to you for the confidence which you have 
p^ced m me by appointing me Chairman of this Third Sub-Regional Workshop on Curriculum 
Development in Teacher Education. I shall do my best to prove worthy of the trust you have 
shown m me and I shall try to carry out my duties to your satisfaction. Secondly, I should 
like to add my own welcome to those already extended to you by my colleagues. It is my hope 
and wish that, for those of you who are visiting Afghanistan for the first time, your stay will 
be enjoyable and pleasant and I trust that the Workshop will prove profitable and interesting 
for you all. ^ 

As you all know, the origin of the Workshop is to be found in the Regional Meeting of Teach- 
er Educators m Asia which was held in Quezon City in September and October of 1969 and 
which had as Its theme, "Curriculum Development in Teacher Education in Asia." This meetine 
made many valuable suggestions regarding the follow-up work to be done. It suggested studies 
on hemes such as the role of cooperating schools in student teaching. It proposed consideration 
of the mtegrated teaching of content and method and also of the amount of practical experience 
to be given which would comprise teaching practice and internship. Other matters singled out for 
study w^re the effectiveness of block teaching as against periodic practice and the importance of 

mTnlf »rrfl,T ^ ^''lu' "'"fl ? The ineeUng also recom- 

mended tha Sub-Regional Workshops attended by primary and secondary teacher educators as 
well as top-level administrators in charge of teacher education should go deeper into the details 
of the mtegrated curriculum and discuss further the ways and means of implementing it. 

Two of these Sub-Regional Workshops have since been held. The first was in Taipei in 
December 1969 Its theme was "Formulating Objectives, Learning Experiences and Evaluation 
Procedures for Selected Units of the Curriculum." A very important result of the first Sub-Regional 
Workshop was the statement of the view that an integrated curriculum for the professional edu- 

considered possible for both primary and secondary teacher training 
colleges The need for developing a common profession of teachers was therefore regarded as 
essential. This meant that the old division of training between primary and secondary could no 
onger exist. The Workshop also recommended that a teacher education curriculum at whatever 
level (primary or secondary) should have three important parts, namely, general and academic 
courses (content specialization), professional education courses and student teaching (including all 
practical work). 

The importance of student teaching in training and also of the supervision of practice teach- 
ing and the discussion of theory based on classroom experiences was emphasised. Suitable labo- 
ratory experiences were also considered necessary before actual teaching in the classroom 
was begun. The use of leaching materials, microteaching and simulation techniques was also listed 
as useful preparatory exercises. Discussion, planning, and preparation were regarded as further 
essential elements in the teacher training process. 

So, what was emerging by this time from these regional meetings was that the teacher 
traming process had to be regarded as a whole -.as an integrated task -and those working 
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at the primary, secondary and university school levels had to consider themselves as work- 
ing on a common exercise and not on separate ones. Much that has to be done to train teachers 
is common and the experiences to be offered to all students are therefore the same. All teachers 
under training, regardless of the level at which they will teach, need to be given the opportuni- 
ties to discuss, to plan, to prepare lessons. All have to go through carefully worked out stages 
before they are left to face a class of children alone. They have to study individual children and 
attempt to help them to learn; they have to work with small groups — sometimes with children 
of similar levels of ability, sometimes with differing ones. They have to be given the opportunity 
to try to deal with a particular item of learning for five or ten minutes only through micro- 
teaching and they also need to try out their teaching abilities in mock lesson situations using their 
peers as if they were students in a class. They also need to be given training in evaluating care- 
fully their achievements. 

Following the Taipei Workshop, a second one was held in Bangkok in November of 1971 
and its theme was the 'Integration and Modernization of the Teacher Education Curriculum." 
This meeting also gave some attention to student teaching and listed microteaching, simulation and 
role-playing, team teaching, group dynamics and discussion as techniques to be used in training 
students for teaching. 

The Workshop also drew attention to such things as the divergence between theory and 
practice and to the fact that there were differences between the training institutions and the 
school systems. 

Again, this Second Sub-Regional Workshop stressed the need for integrating primary and 
secondary teacher education — particularly in primary and middle school teacher education. It 
emphasised, too, the need for comprehensive teacher education institutions capable of providing 
courses for teachers of all levels — kindergarten, primary and secondary schools, as well as for 
general education, special education and vocational education. The importance of research and 
the dissemination of information was emphasised and fhe introduction of new teaching procedures, 
methods and techniques as well as the provision of teacher education related to social needs 
was also itemised. 

So, we already have before us, as we start the Third Sub-Regional Workshop, a consider- 
able body of recommendations and suggestions to guide us in our deliberations. The theme of 
this workshop is **Basic Experiences — Direct and Indirect — for Integrating Theory and Practice 
in Teacher Education." We are lucky to have the well considered advice of our colleagues in 
otliji countries of the region to help us in our discussions. We have their advice that training 
for primary and secondary teachers should be integrated and we have their advice too on the 
practical work that should be done in the training of teachers. There is no need for me to tell 
you how essential this part of the the training of teachers is. It will be of little help to us if 
we train teachers who are well versed in various educational theories but who are incapable of 
applying them to the day-to-day situations in which they find themselves. 

We all know what the problems of the teachers are. They have large classes of children — of- 
ten of diflerent age levels and abilities. Many of the children they are trying to teach are re- 
peating the year's study for a i.econd t^e. There is a shortage of suitable textbooks — and even 
more iimporant, there are too few teachers' handbooks and manuals to go with them. The 
heavy demands of the curriculum and of the examination system inhibit teachers from experi- 
ment and innovation since they fear that they will not carry out the work demanded of them. 
There are also problems caused by student unrest and dissatisfaction. Parental attitudes and 
those of administrators trained in an earlier time also tend to make us cautious about implement- 
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ing new ideas in education. So, on the one hand we have good advice, but on the other, there 
are forces which cannot be ignored which help to hold us back. We want to get into the water 
to swim but we put in our toes, find the water is cold and we draw ourselves back. Nor are 
the problems merely those of attitudes and resistance io change. 

There are practical difficulties too. We are often short of teacher educators with the neces- 
sary training and skills. Moreover, when the newly trained teachers go to work in schools, the 
headmasters, principals and supervisors with whom they are in day-to-day contact may find the 
new approaches of the newly trained teachers unwelcome since they are so opposed to their own 
ideas of what education is all about. Teachers in laboratory and cooperating schools, supervisors 
on the circuits, may all be less qualified than the new ceachers entering the profession who 
are bursting with enthusiasm and zeal. Another common problem which should perhaps be 
mentioned is that of teachers' salaries which in all countries of the region are ♦oo low to at- 
tract the right people to teaching as a profession. Moreover, well 'qualified graduates — probably 
for the same reasons — also turn away from teaching as a career. Finally, there is the ever-pre- 
sent problem of the unwillingness of teachers to leave the capital and the main cities to work 
in remote rural areas where their services are most needed. 

These are problems well kncfwn to us all and we are all affected by them. I mention them 
not in any spirit of pessimism but, on the contrary, to encourage you to make recommendations 
which are practical and which have every chance of success in being implemented and carried 
out in the conditions which obtain in our part of Asia. I feel, therefore, that lo be of any value 
or assistance to us, any recommendations we make must be possible within the training situa- 
tions that exist at present. We must work for the time being, whether we like it or not, with un- 
qualified people, with inadequate textbooks and materials, and with all kinds of restraints and 
difficulties. But we can, I am certain, make good progress despite these drawbacks. 

What I hope we shall do during the next few days is to indicate carefully and precisely what 
steps we can take immediately towards integrating the theory and practice of teacher education. 
I am sure that many of you have valuable suggestions and advice to offer and I hope that at 
the end of our workshop we shall come forward with some clearly d^ned indications of what 
these basic approaches are. I hope, too, we shall take advantage of our presence here to ex- 
change views about what we are doing in our various countries of the region. I think we all 
know what the principal recommendations for improvement are. Our problem more often than 
not is to put them into practice. For example, the importance of discussion, of group dynamics 
and of suggestion is often emphasized and in some countries these techniques may work well 
while in others they may not. Again I see that many of our colleagues stress the need for teach- 
ers to do voluntary work and to take leading roles in community activities such as functional 
literacy courses, etc. I am sure that in Sri Lanka and in India much is being done in this regard and 
we should like to hear more about it and to know how these things are organized and super- 
vised and what success is achieved. Each of us has valuable experiences to offer. To ensure 
that all these approaches can be integrated into our training programmes I feel, however, it will 
not be enough to provide lists of what we ought to do. I feel, too; that we should also have some 
information on how these recommendations can be implemented. I hope very much, therefore, 
that we shall obtain from our discussions this week some very practical guidelines for future 
action and improvement that will help our teacher education programme to develop even further. 

Teacher education is of major importance for the future generations of our countries and it 
is in this context that Qur discussions must be considered and evaluated. 

I wish you every success. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. N.P, PILLAI 
Unesco Expert and Director of the Workshop 

Honourable Dr Azim, Honourable Mr. Fazell, Participants and Observers of the Workshoo 
Representat,ves of Unesco and Other Educational Agencies, Ladies and Gentlemen 

The Third Sub-Regional Workshop on Curriculum Develooment fnr ^.hi.u i 
J^mbe in Kabul is a„ „r tt» Re^on.! MjrA7T::ijL^t'CL^ZMZ 

1969 at the Asian Institute for Teacher Educators Ouezon Citv Pl,;lin„.n» ^'"P™^"' .'^^'^ 

of thrilcher cLaJL , ''^ » t^"^ "'"'^''''^ "Iniesc^iion and Modernization 

1h1 f V Curriculum." The outcome of that Workshop was a few sueeested 

models of integration ~ vertica and horiyontnl nf t ■ i suggesiea 

If J , ' Horizontal — ot the professional courses in teacher educa- 

lt,l^.:rbet,rrir;t^.'^^^^^^^^^ 

s«d be done ,ef. .„ be „„*?d „„. by' jtlX-'st 1 .h'e^re "So'l ™ 
feit that specific directions in this regard were to he triven if n,o ■ \ " was 

m . *e pv..»„ „,een„g as L .hZ '„'; 'his' wX'. "^S L'^rLr-Di,:^. 
and I„d,rec.-f„rl„,egra,i„g Theory and Practice in Teacher Education." 

co.^^^^^^^^^^ 

£7 t^nZ itrSS^faf ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The emotional climate is equally ideal for discus -nV inlCs/^rar^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

teacher education IS m the process of change and development, consciously brought abo" by 

the Government. Many international agencies, especially Unesco, are involved 71^1 laudable 

r wi^^hietiZ^'d" "1 "'"'r^ ^-^^ - -"-^ — 

leges (DM^: and HTCm' '«^'=''«^«ducators in this country, in the Training Col- 

eges (UMAs and HTCs) are many who are alumni of AITE, and naturaDv some at least of 
the ideas we discuss here would have alreadv Ko/^n A^u.t a ■ fi! - ^' °^ 

o.«„oi « J wouiu nave aireaay been debated in this country amone the nrofes- 

sional groups, and some of our materials would be familiar stufF. ^ 

On behalf of the Director and my colleagues in AITE and the participants of the Workshop 

RXtiorCommZ f "^""^ °^ 'he membr f th^ 

fh3 1? 7 ^ r:'^ "'^"g«'"«n»=' "^ade for the Workshop. In particular, my 

thanks are due to their Excellencies, Dr Azim and Mr Fazell, the Acting Minister and the 

dTof t'x' T'"^ ^'n""°"' Mr land w Vi e Pr N 

Commts on h" Department, and Mr. Zahir Aziz, Secretary of the Unesco National 

fold Ze he m'iV or»h'"""1r;"'""^"' '""^ °^ ''^'^ ^-^^^^op and have 

louna time, n. the mid- of their multifarious duties, to be with us today.. 

We have hardly six days to finish a task which may seem stuoendou, h„t T u . 
stnded r "TT ^%*he governments of the MemVr sTatef^ u^^^^^^^^^^^ ^IZ re- 
sponded to our invitation, I take this opportunity to record our deep .sense of gratitude 
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It is our hope that the deliberations of this Workshop will result in: 

1) Identifying the basic field, laboratory and clinical experiences to be provided to every 
student of teacher education, both in prc-service and in-service training, for enabling 
them to achieve the desired objectives. 

2) Grouping these experiences as direct and indirect experiences and suggesting the site 
and procedures for imparting each type of experience. 

3) Distinguishing between the objectives of pre-teaching experiences and student teaching 
experiences, and sequencing the experiences with reference to the attainment of objec- 
tives, specifically: 

(a) to enable them to acquire, at the appropriate periods of time, the practical ex- 
periences necessary for understanding the theoretical concepts of teacher education, 
which are discussed (with some or erly sequence) without causing distortions and 
gaps in communication between the source and the recipient; and 

(b) to enable them to reconstruct a meaningful theory of education based on the 
practice of education, which would be relevant to the situation currently obtaining 
in the country as well as its aspirations for development. 

4) Suggesting appropriate methods of organizing pre-teaching and student teaching experi- 
ences for the attaintment of the desired objects. 

5) Suggesting the changes to be effected in the organization and administration of teacher 
education for adopting the new concepts, particularly in the the content and format of 
the curriculum,, staffing of training institutions, staffing of cooperating schools, and the re- 
lationships between the training institutions and the schools and other agencies in the 
field of education. 

6) Suggesting other measures necessary for installing an integrated curriculum and for its 
continued improvement through innovations in curricular content, methods and techniques. 

Before I conclude, I may seek your indulgence to state that this is the last of the series of 
Workshops on Curriculum Development organized by the Asian Institute for Teacher Educators. 
From January 1973, there will be no AITE, but in its place, a Research and Development Centre 
for Teacher Education would be established. It will be a national Centre. The programme activi- 
ties of this new Centre have already been formulated, and continued work on curriculum devel- 
opment in teacher education figures prominently in it. The Report of the Second Sub-Regional 
Workshop has been adopted as a basic document for curriculum development at the Research and 
Development Centre. I hope the report of this Third Sub-Regional Workshop will be a fitting 
supplement to it. 

I thank you all once again. 
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MESSAGE FROM DR. ALFREDO T. MORALES 
Director, Asian Institute for Teacher Educators 

of Jj'VJf °^ ^T'^^'l (Sponsored by Unesco), University 

nlhSn f r^;- ^"T", ^"'^ '""^''^ '""^'^ '° ^« ^nd we are deeply in- 

debted to the d.st.ngu.shed participants in this Third Sub-Regional Workshop on Teacher Edu- 
cation .n Kabul. Afghanistan, to our generously cooperative co-workers in Unesco and UNDP 
missions .n Asia, to the officers of the Unesco National Commissions in the participating countr^s 
and specially to the Roya Afghan Government, its Ministry of EducaW Tn^ Us 
National Commission for making this Sub-Regional Workshop a reality. You may be interested to 

opmen in Teacher Education in Asia to hold a series of follow-up sub-regional workshops each 
succeea.ng workshop not only reached out farther and farther into the vast world of A a ^it 
also increased the number of each group of participant Member States. 

In the preparation of each project, we have not failed to enjoy the warm welcome of a 
generous host country. We have tried to gather the participants together at the s^l^duTe^ Um 
and place regarcUess of the ever-stretching distance of our lines of communication, the increas- 
oLJ^cs °^ '"'^ P'°g— « of activity, and of other problems of 

ha one Ids ImonH .'"T'^ "'""^ »'°""dless cooperation 

tha one finds among teacher educators working anywhere in Asia for the advancement of their 

^1:::^^::^^ " °^ '^^'^ — °f '^.r g 

..A ^°"«'P°"!^'"g'y; the substance of curriculum development in teacher education that we have 

hops"h\"s been m 'e H °" '"f T T'^f^'"'' ^^''^'^^"'^ '° through 1ie:e .^T- 
sent the tro^. T T "l""" carefully identified with processes and objectives which repre- 

as leS a or nH-'t^ u '"'^ ^^'^""'"^ °f educational systems 

ATTF I °"^;"'^.'^'d"al teachers. By continuing to work together and to help each other we in 

bul but'Ilso t J Sub-Regional Workshop being held ' in kI- 

bul. but also in al our future cooperative eflForts in Asia for the fulfilment of our rising educa- 
tional aspirations. All of us in AITE wish you a most successful, enjoyable, and memorable woX 
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ADDRESS OF THANKS BY H.E. MR. MOHAMMED FAZELL 
Second Deputy Minister of Education, Afghanistan 

Honourable Delegates, Observers, Ladies and Gentlemen; 

Before we bring this Third Sub-Regional Workshop on Curriculum Development on Teacher 
Education to a close, I should like to express a few words of thanks to all of you who have 
contributed to making it the success that it has undoubtedly been. 

I am sure that I am stating the views of you all when I say that it has been of the greatest 
help and interest to those who have taken part. Very often in the day-to-day pressures of our 
work, we are unable to sit back and look at the work we are doing and to consider whether our 
approaches are the right ones or not. This Workshop, however, has given us just that opportunity. 
It has made us pause for a while and look carefully at what we have been trying to do. It has 
also enabled us to compare notes and exchange ideas with colleagues from neighbouring countries 
who have been struggling with the same problems and facing the same difficulties as ourselves. 
It has given us a chance, too, to hear of experiments that are being carried out in other parts 
of the world in teacher education to improve its quality and we have also seen something of the 
latest devices that are now being employed to make teacher education more effective. Speaking 
for myself I must say that I have obtained many new ideas from our meetings and have benefited 
from all that has taken place during this last week. I too, have, heard views expressed which 
have supported some personal views I hold on teacher education — but to hear them stated 
in a gathering such as this has helped me to become more convinced than ever about them. 

I know you have all worked very hard — both in your working groups and in the plenary ses- 
sions—and for long hours. But I am sure that your considerable efforts have been rewarded by 
the excellence of the report which has now been placed before us. 

It is my pleasure and duty to thank you all for the interest and concern which you have 
shown in this Workshop. The distinguished delegates have shown in their discussions how seri- 
ously the problems of teacher education are regarded throughout the region. Their seriousness of 
purp .se and dedication to their task have been an inspiration to us all. I hope that there will be 
many more opportunities for us to come together to discuss matters of common interest and in the 
meantime I wish you well and a pleasant and safe return to your countries. We all look for- 
ward to keeping in touch with you in the future and we hope to have your continued coopera- 
tion and support. 

A special word of thanks is also due to our two distinguished colleagues from the Asian 
Institute for Teacher Educators — Dr. Pillai and Mis. Flores. Without their assistance, guid- 
ance and support this Workshop would not have been possible and their efforts have done much 
to make it a success. Our ties with the AITE are already close, but we hope diat they will 
become even stronger as time goes on. 

I must also thank all those of my colleagues who have given so much time and effort to the 
organization of thi. work. It would be invidious of me to mention them all one by one, but I must 
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mention the Teacher Training Deparment of the Ministry of Education, the Unesco National 
Commission and the University — especially the Faculty of Education which has taken such an 
active and interested part in all our deliberations and activities. I must also extend my thanks to 
the Audio-Visual Centre and the Science Centre which have helped in so many practical and 
other ways. The Ministry of Culture and Information, too, has given us valuable support through- 
out the Workshop. To all of those who have helped, I give my sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion for their efforts. Nor must I forget our Unesco colleagues who have cooperated with us in 
the exercise from the planning stage to the end. We liave also been happy to bring into our 
meetings our colleagues and friends from the bilateral agencies and we are grateful to them 
for cooperating so wholeheartedly with us in all aspects of this Workshop. 

On behalf of the Royal Government of Afghanistan, let me say it has been an honour and 
a privilege to receive you all and to entertain you whether as delegates, observers, colleagues, 
helpers or as friends. We nope that you have enjoyed the time that you have spent with us as 
we have. We look forward to your continued friendship and cooperation. 

Once more I express my gratitude to you all and with my best wishes for your future 
success, I now declare this Workshop closed. 
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